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WITH this issue, THE AMERICAN resumes its original 
shape,—a sixteen-page weekly. The price remains, as before, $3.00 
a year. We trust the change will be found agreeable by our readers, 
and that THE AMERICAN will continue to merit the encomiums 
they have so kindly bestowed upon it. 


NOTES. 

HE feat of carrying President GARFIELD from Washington to 
‘| Long Branch was achieved on Tuesday in a manner which re- 
flected great credit upon everybody concerned, but especially 
upon the officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The two reasons 
for the removal were the conviction that the air of Washington at 
this season of the year is far from wholesome, and the belief of the 
patient that the air of the seashore would do him good. To removea 
man in his state was, of course, an operation of much peril, but 
doctors know that within certain limits it is wisest to do for the 
patient whatever he fixes his mind upon as likely to benefit him. 
That is half of the cure. Of course, such a journey must prove 
very wearying toa wounded man; under ordinary conditions, it 
would be as good as fatal. But the railroad authorities showed a 
wonderful amount of forethought and consideration. A_ special 
car was suddenly constructed ; a bed was arranged to prevent the 
shock and jar of travel; the best engine and the best engineer 
were selected for the service. All trains along the route were 
stopped at stations and on sidings which were cleared for them be- 
forehand, to prevent needless noise. As no attempt was made to 
conceal these preparations, great multitudes gathered on the line 
of the route. Some travelled ten and twenty miles in the hot sun 
to get but a glimpse of the car which carried the wounded Presi- 
dent. When the train approached, it was received in absolute 
silence, and generally with uncovered heads. The journey was 
accomplished with great speed and wonderfully little jar. Unfor- 
tunately, the weather was excessively hot, and the day following 
was absolutely the hottest within the recollection of the oldest in- 
habitant. Seaside cottages are never spacious in their interiors, 
and the unavoidable fatigue co-operated with the violent heat to 
prevent any immediate improvement. But on Thursday Mr. Gar- 
FIELD was decidedly better, his pulse falling to ninety-four, while a 
south-east wind set in to cool the Branch and to promise rains to 
end the long and weary drought. The risk of the journey was 
unavoidable ; the President was not on the road to recovery in 
Washington. Its success at this writing seems to be highly prob- 
able. 





On Saturday last, the country was pained and startled by dis- 
patches which reported that General Carr and two com- 
panies of cavalry had met their death at the hands of the 
Apaches of Arizona. The story had nothing improbable in it. 
A large number of Apaches are known to be on the war- 
path, and the capacity of the tribe for hard fighting and for 
treachery is known to be first-rate. It is with this group of tribes 
in the South-west that we may expect our last great struggle for 
white supremacy ; and nothing but their incapacity for political 
organization will prevent the struggle from being one of the 











severest in the history of our Indian wars. It must be said, on 
behalf of the Apaches, that they have received at the white man’s 
hands worse treatment than even their brethren of the North. The 
mining population of our South-west are even more reckless of 
Indian rights than the settlers of the North-west ; and no passages 
of Indian treachery can surpass some of the outrages perpetrated on 
the Apaches of Arizona It was into the midst of these red men 
that General Carr and his little company passed out of the range of 
our vision; and the news came that he and his men had perished 
as utterly as did General Custer and his command at the hands of 
the Sioux. General Carr, however, still lives to contradict these 
false reports. In his encounter with the hostile Apaches, he inflicted 
on them a sharp defeat, and returned with the loss of only a few 
men. The truth is, that such a disaster as General CustEr’s is pos- 
sible only when the officer in command courts it by his reckless 
disregard of every prudential consideration. General Carr is not 
capable of the mad misuse of authority with which General CustER 
led his soldiers to certain death. 

The newspapers, of course, began to compare the supposed dis- 
aster with the “ Cusrer Massacre.”” There never was any CusTER 
massacre. The Sioux encountered General Custer on the field 
of open battle, and, having overcome him by superiority of num- 
bers, they put his command to death, in accordance with a rule of 
Indian warfare which has been practiced by our own troops as well 
as by the Indians. It was a fair fight,in which General CusTER 
foreknew the consequences of defeat; and sucha fight is never a 
massacre. 





Mr. Raum, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, seems to be 
smitten by the general passion for putting things to rights which 
characterizes the opening of a new Administration. He is going to 
bring the bankers to book in the matter of the Government tax on 
their deposits. Heretofore, this tax has been levied on the average 
of the amount on hand each day, deducting checks which have 
been deposited with the understanding that they are not to be pre- 
sented for payment until the next day. If a banker does a business 
of four millions a day, but never has more than two millions and a 
half on hand at once, he pays the tax on this latter sum, and not on 
the former. If, as is usual, he infers his average from the state of 
his accounts at the close of the day, he deducts checks which do 
not represent present possession of money, but are virtually promises 
to pay to-morrow. In this interpretation of the law, the banks are 
supported by the decisions of previous Commissioners of Internal 
Revenue. These decisions have been before the country and Con- 
gress for years past. They have received the sanction of several Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury. If they are not in accordance with the pur- 
pose of the national Legislature in imposing this tax, nothing would 
have been easier than for Congress to have amended the law so as 


| to compel the banks to pay the tax on the gross amount of their 





deposits, and without the deductions specified. But Congress has 
taken nosuch action. It is Mr. Raum who, of his own motion, 
undertakes to upset the rulings of the Treasury, and to levy ar- 
rears of taxes which the Government disclaimed having any right 
to. It is not in the interest of the banks that we censure his 
course. It is in the interest of sound maxims of administration. 
No government is possible, except the most oppressive, when the 
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interpretations of the law which have been accepted with such delib- 


eration are held liable to question in this way. Mr. Raum may be 
right in his interpretation of the letter of the law; but an author- 
itative decision like this should determine the sense of the law 
until the Legislature changes it. 





SoMETHING of a sensation in the naval service has been caused 
by Commander KELLoGG’s peremptory removal from the command 
of the Tallapoosa. Secretary Hunt, it seems, visited the Talla— 
poosa as she lay in the Potomac, incompany with Dr. Buiss, and 
was irritated at finding that the changes made in the vessel to suit it 
for the reception of the President, did not meet with the physician’s 
approval. Observing some ladies on board, he asked if they were 
visitors, and was told that they were the Commander’s wife and 
daughters. He thereupon commented, with more emphasis than 
courtesy, on the violation of his order forbidding the officers of the 
navy to have their wives and families on board their ships. Mr. 
Hunt's manner of address was much more dictatorial than any- 
thing we are accustomed to see in America, even between the 
superiors and the inferiors of the naval and military services, Sup- 
posing the offence to be one which called for the removal of Mr. 
KELLOGG from his post, it by no means justified a display of bad 
temper to a commander on his own quarter-deck ; and such dis- 
plays cannot contribute to the general efficiency of naval discipline. 
As for “ my order” in regard to the wives and families of officers, 
if Mr. Hunt be the author of it, it does him no credit A wise 
policy would cherish the domestic interests and habits of our offi- 
cers, as tending to prevent that isolation of the soldier and the 
sailor from the common sympathies of citizens, which fits them to 
become the enemies of their country in the service of ambitious 
despots. In the army, there is no such rule as this of Mr. Hunt’s. 
Our Western forts and posts are adapted, as far as may be, to be 
the residence of the wives of officers; and their presence does much to 
harmonize the service. In so far as the admission of their wives on 
board their ships is possible without inconvenience to the other 
occupants of the cabin, our naval officers should enjoy a reasonable 
amount of liberty in this matter. 





SomE of the Democratic papers profess to be scandalized at Dr. 
Lorine’s tribute to the protective system in his recent oration in 
Boston. They ask what right has aCommissioner of Agriculture— 
the chief official representative of the farming interest,—to give his 
public approval to the system by which our farmers are oppressed 
and taxed for the benefit of the manufacturers? Dr. Lorinc has 
been a life-long friend of the farming interest. It is the point from 
which he starts in his view of what is best for the national wel- 
fare. Yet he has been also a life-long friend of the protective 
policy. It is a very superficial view which finds any contradiction 
here. It is manifestly the interest of the farming class that there 
should be in this country great numbers of people who are not en- 
gaged in farming. Whatever tends to the development of our 
manufactures, converts into customers of the farmer those who 
otherwise must have been his competitors. Whatever has tended 
to check the growth of manufactures, has driven men from other 
occupations to farming, and has thus both reduced the number of 
those who buy wheat and increased the number of those who sell 
it. As Zhe Times of London pointed out over a year ago, it is 
on the American market that the American farmer depends 
chiefly. Of allour grain crop, hardly ten per cent. is exported, Of 
the great portion of it which crosses the Alleghenies, notjmore than 
one-fifth touches salt water. The rest goes to the class whom Pro- 
tection makes the farmer’s customers, and whom Free Trade would 


make his competitors. A Commissioner of Agriculture should be | 
a man who is able to take large views of such matters. Mr. Gar- | 


FIELD thought so when he selected Dr. Lorina. 
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As one who looks at farming and manufactures from a New 
England point of view, Dr. Lorine is well able to appreciate these 
points. Some of the Eastern States do not raise food enough to 
feed their people one day of each year. The West feeds them. 
Canada would like to do it, if our tariff would let her. There are a 
number of New England manufacturers who favor Free Trade, or 
at least reciprocity with Canada, for this very reason. They want 
to get labor cheaper by the help of Canadian grain. But the tariff 
favors the Western farmer, and shuts out the Canadian. It re- 
serves for our American agriculture the magnificent market created 
in New England by the protective policy. Yet there are people 
who tell us, once in a while, that agriculture is the unprotected in- 
dustry of America, and that the tariff does everything for the 
manufacturer, but nothing for the farmer! 





SomE Republican newspapers are trying to frighten the Demo- 
crats into abandoning their purpose to elect a President of the 
Senate, in case of Mr. GARFIELD’s death. They draw a terrible 
picture of the public indignation which would attend any attempt 
of the Democratic party to derive a partisan advantage from such 
a national calamity ; and they ask if the Democrats are prepared 
to face the storm they thus would raise. It is hard to believe that 
these able editors are not laughing in their sleeves at their own 
rhetoric. The well recognized rule of American, as of English, 
politics, is to take every advantage, and yieldnone. If the Demo- 
crats have the opportunity to elect Mr. ArTHurR’s successor in the 
chair of the Senate, and his possible successor in the executive 
office, they will earn no reputation for magnanimity by letting the 
chance slip, and they will evoke no storm by embracing it. They 
will be acting up to the rules of the game simply. Nor have the 
Republicans of the Senate been behaving in a way which entitles 
them to any display of magnanimity. The bargain with Mr. Ma- 
HONE, by which they secured a temporary control of that body, 
showed how ready they were to take hold of every advantage which 
offered itself, and not even to stand upon terms of public honor and 
honesty. It now seems as if Mr. Manone’s vote in the Senate 
were all that is to be got by the Virginia coalition. A dispatch to 
The Tribune concedes that the debt-paying Democrats will carry 
the State by thirty thousand majority. It is to purchase a defeat 
like this that the Republicans have broken up their own party and 
soiled their record by alliance with Repudiationists. 





Some of our religious newspapers have been agitated by a false 
report that the managers of the Yorktown Centennial celebration 
had invited the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church to take 
charge ofthe religious services on that occasion. Even had the 
report been true, we do not see that it should have caused any 
alarm, except among the few Protestants who still regard the Pope 
as Antichrist,and deny that Catholics are Christians. To all the rest, 
the Roman Catholic Church is simply the largest body of American 
Christians,—regarded, indeed, by many as possibly dangerous to 
the country because of the existence of un-American and un-re- 
publican tendencies in its organization. Assuming that these 
alarms are well-founded, manifestly the best policy toward such a 
Church is not that which would refuse it public recognition on all 
such occasions, and stamp it with marks of national distrust and 
disapproval. Far wiser would be the prompt and public courtesy 
which would cherish national feelings in its membership and among 
its clergy, and would remind them of all that its own sons have 
done and suffered in the country’s behalf. Especially on an occa- 
sion which commemorates the aid given by Catholic France to our 
own countrymen, would this recognition be eminently in place. 








THERE is a general suspicion among the liberal Republicans of 
| New York that Mr. Conktne and his friends are making an effort 
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to secure control of the coming State Convention. The selection 
of New York City asthe place, and October 5th as the time, of the 
Convention, while capable of the favorable interpretation we sug- 
gested last week, is regarded very widely asa part of Mr. Conx- 
LING’S management for the advancement of his own ambitions. 
The State Committee was chosen in the time of his ascendancy, 
and is filled with menhecan trust The Republican organization 
in New York City is in the hands of his friends. The date is the 
latest which can be selected, and is more likely than any earlier 
date to find Mr, Artuur in the Presidential chair. In fine, it is 
feared that Mr. CoNKLING means to resume the struggle with Mr. 
GARFIELD in his own State, and the Republicans of New York are 
invited to rally against the President. There is every reason to 
expect that in that case it will take very good management, indeed, 
to get together an anti-Garfield Convention of the Republican 


party. 


In Pennsylvania, we have had our anti-GARFIELD Convention. 
That the sense of the voters of the State is solidly opposed to the 
CAMERON “ ring,” is admitted by its friends. Unfortunately, the party 
machinery is still in their handg in most localities, and nothing is 
easier than to get together by this means a convention which shall 
seem to represent the party, but which, in truth, is no more than 
the mask through which Mr. J. DonaLpD CAMERON sees fit to give 
his commands to the Commonwealth, Such a convention met at 
Harrisburg on Thursday, and put forward Gen. Balry as the Re- 
publican nominee for State Treasurer in the CAMERON interest. It 
remains to be seen what the people will make of the nomination. 
No one who knows the real relations of Mr. CAMERON to the Presi- 
dent, will help by his vote to elect Mr. CAMERON’s creature, even 
to this politically unimportant office. When Mr. GarFIELD came 
into power, he set himself to conciliate all the decent elements of 
the party. He was willing to conciliate Mr. CONKLING’s self-esteem, 
if it could be done without his becoming an accomplice in the 
gentleman’s scheme of universal domination. But with the far 
more corrupt and debasing rule of the CAMERons, Mr. GARFIELD 
made no terms. Nota nomination he sent to the Senate was of 
their solicitation, although they were ready enough toask. Mr. 


J. DonaLp CAMERON resented this treatment, as might have been | 








expected. He arrayed himself against the President as decidedly | 


as did Mr. ConkLING, but, as he is no speech-maker, with less atten- 
tion from the public. On some points, he was the only Republican 
Senator who opposed Mr. GARFIELD’s proposals. And now he 
orders his henchmen to put in nomination a man whose only known 
merit is that he opposed Mr. GARFIELD’s nomination at Chicago, 
and favored that of the Senator’s friend, Mr. Grant. 
mains for Pennsylvania to tell the country whether she isan anti- 
GARFIELD or an anti-CAMERON State. 


A FRIEND who has spent his vacation in the North-west, de- 
scribes as wonderful the in-gathering of the harvest. As the train runs 
across the broad prairies, the eye is arrested by the smoke of the 
steam threshing-machine, around which are gathered the huge 
wagons that bring in the sheaves from the limitless and fenceless 
fields, Men’s talk is of sales in which bushels are counted by the 
tens of thousands. It looks as if there were bread enough and to 
spare for the world. And yet all this seeming abundance leaves 


room for scarcity, and already the bakers are giving notice of a rise | 


of a cent in the price ofa loaf. Such a rise seven or eight years 
ago would have meant suffering and want. 
hardly feel it, for work is plenty and labor of all kinds is in demand. 
On those great wheat-fields of Minnesota, men were toiling who 


had landed a week ago at Castle Garden. They were engaged and 


It only re- | 
| son is already so far advanced, that the damage to certain crops 


of bread is good as far as it goes, But cheap bread with labor still 
cheaper, is worse than dearer bread with labor in demand, The 
interest of the laborer is not in getting his bread cheap, merely. 
It is in the relative price of the labor he has to sell, and of the 
necessaries he must buy. This very simple fact is ignored by 
nearly all economists. 





Mr. Davin G. Tuompson, of Cincinnati, has drawn attention 
anew to the influence of forests on water-courses, a matter of moment 
in the wholesale destruction of our forests now going on. There 
are possible results following the drying-up of the streams, through 
the unlimited destruction of forests, that should alarm the Ameri- 
can people, and cause them to make greater efforts to preserve the 
forests in localities where they now exist, and their cultivation 
where they donot. Mr. THompson says: “ How terrible these 
results may be is seen in the desolation wrought upon Babylon, 
Thebes, Memphis, and especially upon the people of the Chinese 
province of Shan-Li only three years ago, by the loss of their 
forests. History shows that not a few nations have declined with 
the disappearance of their forests; and upon the preservation of 
our water-courses may depend our existence asa nation. While 
the Government ought to protect its own forests, and especially its 
mountain forests, it is the farmers and other small land-owners 
who can effect the most good ; and every influence possible should 
be exerted to induce them to reclothe a portion of their denuded 
lands. In this work the most effective agency would be the press, 
particularly the agricultural press; and it is to be hoped that it 
will agitate the subject until the desired result is brought about.” 





THE great heat of the past week deserves notice. For many 
years past, the records fail to show a week anything like so hot as 
that which draws toa close to-day. And this high temperature 
has prevailed everywhere, much to the discomfort of Mr. Henry 
G. VeENNor, who kindly promised frost and cold weather. The 
vagaries of the weather-wise Canadian have excited amusement in 
some instances, disappointment in others. Despite his amiable 
prophecies of refreshing breezes, the mercury has been “above 
par” day after day. 

On every hand, parched fields, damaged crops and dusty roads 
show the effects of the long-continued drought. Another week 
of intense heat and no rain, and, asa result, a continued advance 
in the prices of the fruits and vegetables, for its supply of which 
the city depends upon the near-lying farming districts. Prices 
have, in consequence, increased to such an extent that housewives 
find marketing more expensive than ever. Unfortunately, the sea 


irreparable. With prices so high at present, we must, perforce, an 
ticipate a winter of unusual hardship for the poor and suffering 
classes, 





Missouri has again been the scene of a train robbery, this time 
on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. Masked men stopped an ex- 
press train by means ofa red lantern, boarded the train, and in 
fifteen active minutes robbed the express messenger and all the 
passengers, The result to the robbers netted several thousands of 
dollars. Itis strange, indeed, that the railroad companies have 


| not been able to learn the lesson which these frequent robberies 


Now, the people will | 
_ stock, or any other cause of railroad wrecks. 


forwarded from the very landing-place, and had not been an hour | 


at their destination when they were as busy as bees. Cheapness 





have at least suggested. They should be bound to afford to their 
passengers the same safety from robbers as the law compels them 
to furnish from disaster by defective roadway or defective rolling 
Ifa logis placed 
upon a track and a train runs into it, causing an accident and injur- 
ing the passengers, the injured parties can recover damages. If, 
through lack of proper precautions,—and six armed men would 
prove ample protection,—a train is stopped and the passengers 
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robbed, we do not see why the loss to passengers should not be 
made good by the company, as such loss is occasioned by the com- 
pany’s carelessness. 


THE weakness of a falsely merciful penal system has just been 
freshly illustrated, or, rather, the news concerning such illustration 
has recently been made public. On the Island of Saint Pierre, on 
the coast of Newfoundland, the French Government maintains 
a penal settlement. During the past winter, considerable license 
has been allowed the prisoners. In return for this, they organized 
a revolt that was to be accomplished by means of fire and murder. 
The water-mains were to be cut, the town fired, the officials 
stabbed or shot, and all the convicts liberated, who were then 
to sail in two vessels specially chartered. Had it been successful, 
it would have been a terrible scene of carnage and disaster. It 
was discovered, however, by one of the conspirators’ confession, 
frightened into it by the appalling scene it presented to his netves 
when ‘stretched upon a bed of sickness. The Government acted 
promptly, arresting all the leaders, sixteen of whom were shot. 
The settlement has not been quiet since. The outbreak will doubt- 
less lead to an investigation, to be followed by some attempt at im- 
proving the penal system on the island. 
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| which introduced the Free Trade policy. 


THE victory of the Tory candidate, Sir GrorGE EL.iort, in | 
see if Fair Trade is an issue strong enough to carry the Tories 


North Durham, which elected a Liberal a year ago, may have been 
due in part to the Fair Trade issue ; but it has much more signifi- 
cance as a condemnation of the policy of coercion pursued toward 
Ireland. The Irish vote was given to the Tory candidate, but was 
not large enough to turn the scale. Some fifteen hundred Liberals 
staid at home, while the Tories came out in force. The Radicals 
of the North of England are led by Mr. JoserpH Cowan, of New- 
castle, and not by Mr. GLapstone or Mr. Forster. 
opposed the Coercion Laws in every way possible. 
Liberals that, if the Tories had proposed such laws, they would 
have made England ring with denunciations of them. 
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THE investigation of the causes of the “ Dotterel” explosion con- 
firms the view that the Irish Dynamitists were lying when they 
claimed the credit of sending so many poor sailors to a sudden 
and useless death. The explosion originated, it seems, in the coal- 
bunks of the vessel, where the soft English coal had been accumu 
lating free gases ever since the voyage began. None of the bunks 
had been thrown open to the air, except those whose contents were 
needed for the boiler-fires. At last, a spark or a shock precipi- 
tated the mischief. The boilers and the magazine went off in a 
few seconds after the explosion of the coal-gas, and the ship was a 


wreck. 


Tue Fair Trade agitation in England begins to assume propor- 
tions which are formidable. The loss of North Lincolnshire, which 
has been carried by Lord BErACONSFIELD’s Secretary for Ireland, 
Sir JaMEs Lowruer of Cumberland, is not the worst sign of the 
storm which is threatening the Free Traders. The worst is the 
manner in which Sir SrarForp NorTHCOTE is coquetting with the 
new movement. Sir STAFFORD, although a Tory, has been recog- 
nized as Mr. GLADSTONE’s most eminent disciple in fiscal and finan- 
He sat at the feet of the author of those budgets 
He was one of the 
PEEL-ite party which followed Sir Ropert and Mr. GLapsTONE into 
the Whig camp on this very issue. His apostacy from the Free 
Trade cause would be more than usually ominous. Yet the best 
that can be said is that Sir SrAFFoRDis on the fence, waiting to 


back into power, and in the interval of his waiting he is ready to 
give it a word of encouragement. The man upon whom the Free 
Traders depended to keep the Tories faithful is actually calculat- 
ing the chances of Tory success through desertion of the Free 


| Trade platform. If these things be done in the green, what shall be 


And when | 


a Liberal comes forward to represent North Durham, who gives a | 


nearly unqualified approval to all that the Ministry have done, the 
Radicals abstain from voting. 


Not even Mr. PaRNELL’s proclama- | 


tion to the Irish voters, asking them to help the Tories, can stir | 


them out of their indifference. Yet we are told that nothing is 
more remarkable than the want of any sympathy forthe Irish agita- 
tion in the great democratic constituencies of the English cities. 
The closing days of the Parliament brought a _ revelation which 
helped to deepen Radical discontent with the Coercion Laws. The 


Ministry were challenged to give their reasons for Mr. MICHAEL | 


Davitt’s arrest. Lord Harrincton replied by quoting a passage 
from one of Mr. Davirt’s speeches, in which the English were 
warned of the danger of an Irish-American movement for Irish in- 
dependence. He did not quote the next sentence, in which Mr. 
Davitt disavows his sympathy with that way of solving the Irish 
problem, Mr. Forster was franker. He admitted that there was 
no case against Mr. Davitt, except he had engaged in the Land 
League agitation. He did not charge that Mr. Davirr contem- 
plated or encouraged the violence to life, person and property 
which flowed out of that agitation. He admitted that the Irish 
agitator had been sent to prison for doing just what Mr. PARNELL 
and Archbishop Croke have done, and what Cardinal MANnniNG has 
declared to be lawful and justifiable. 
FORSTER into a rather awkward position. He has two hundred 
Irishmen under lock and key for offences which he will not specify, 
even to Parliament. His treatment of Mr. Davirr shows that he 
is not a person to be trusted with such a reach of power, as he has 
not that regard for personal liberty which will control him in its 
exercise, 





This confession puts Mr. | 





_ done in the dry? If Sir Srarrorpacts in this way, what can be ex- 
Mr. Cowan | 
He told the | 


pected of Lord Satissury ? If PeEL-ites abandon Free Trade, what 
shallthe country party do? It looks as if the Tories, as a body, 
were about to execute a “right-about” in this matter, and recent 
elections seem to indicate that it is the best card they hold, 





THE Irish are to have an exhibition of Irish manufactures in 
Dublin. Unless it is pieced out by the remarkable collections of 
the Irish Archzxological Society, and thus made to include Irish 
manufactures from the times of BriAN Boru to those of Queen 
Vicrorta, it can be little else than a ¢estimonium paupertatis,—a 
display of their poverty. In linen, no doubt, Ulster can make an 
excellent display. In poplins, Dublin will have the monopoly. 
Limerick can send cheap laces and fish-hooks. One or two corners 
of the island still make coarse woolen frieze. But, beyond these, 
what manufactures has Ireland? What industries of this kind have 
the jealousies of English legislation and of English competition 
left her? Yetthe idea isa good one. International exhibitions 
are always most useful to the country which is most humiliated by 
the poorness of its display, as England was in 1851. The very 
poorness of the Irish exhibit will help to call public attention to 
the deepest social need of this unhappy country. 





THE Ecumenical Methodist Conference which meets this week in 
the chapel where Methodism first struck root as an organized body, 
is worthy the attention it will excite. The Methodists are not a very 
learned body, nor have they been characterized by a lofty type ot 
pulpit eloquence. Their contributions to theological literature, and 
even to the literature of the pulpit, have been surprisingly meagre, 
Joun WEsLEY’s “ Journals’ are unequalled in interest by anything 
his followers have produced. But they have had the great merit ot 
being the most aggressive of Protestant bodies, and of knowing 
how to hold the class ot persons whom they bring within the 
range ot their influence. To find a parallel tor the Methodist 
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discipline, we must go outside the bounds of Protestantism to the | 
Roman Catholic Church, Indeed, BLANco WuiTE was impressed by | 
the resemblance of the Methodist machinery to that with which 
his early experience in Spain had made him familiar. Common to 
both is the great stress laid on special seasons of religious effort . 
and excitement, the belief in Christian perfection as a line of 
division between the less and the more advanced members of the | 
congregration, the concentration of ecclesiastical power in the 
hands of the clergy, the subordinate place assigned to the Bible 
as a manual of conversion and devotion, and still more as an 
authority in matters of church discipline and organization, 
and a distrust of the reformatory doctrine of justification | 
as tending to Antinomianism, How far Methodism can retain | 
its primitive character as its membership advances in culture 
and becomes impatient of the class-room and the love-feast, is 
the problem, not only of the future, but of the present. 





THE second elections in France have still further strengthened 
the Moderate Republicans, and have reduced the Monarchist par- 
ties to complete insignificance. The Republican Left and the Re- | 
publican Union, the former led by M. Ferry, and the latter by M. | 
GAMBETTA, will have such a majority, if they can be permanently | 
united, as no party in France has had since the Restoration. The | 
only difficulty in the way of their permanent alliance is the dis- 
position of the more extreme members of the Republican Union 
to act in many questions with M. Clemenceau and his Radical fol- 
lowing, rather than with M. Gamperta, M. CLEMENCEAU is evi- 
dently a rising man in French politics,—a man of that sincere and 
unrelenting loyalty to an idea which fascinates the French, while 
it repels the English, intellect. His following is not large, and he 
has no relations with such communards as M, RocuErort, But his 
future is incalculable. No one knows how many votes he may 
rally at some inconvenient moment. As it is, he is the only rival 
M. GAMBETTA now has in point of intellectual and personal force. 





THE way the French have taken of creating a mercantile marine | 
justifies itself by its success. | Every ship built for French registry | 
receives a premium from the Treasury. If she be built in French 
dock-yards, the premium is double. Every year she sails under 
the French flag, she receives a subsidy proportional to her tonnage. 
In this way, a very moderate outlay on the part of the Government 
has caused a rapid development in ship-building. One British 
builder has established a ship-yard in France in order to get the 
advantage of the double premium. In ten years’ time, French goods 
will be carried in French bottoms only, and the French carrying- 
trade will be in the hands of their own people, instead of those of 
the English, Norwegiansand Italians. Other countries might do 
well to copy this bit of legislation. 





AFTER three months of the occupation of Tunis, with more than | 
thirty thousand men in the field, the whole country is in a state of 
revolt ; even Algiers is imperilled, and reinforcements are hurrying 
to the scene of hostilities. The French believed they had the 
country in their grasp within a week after their troops crossed the 
frontier. They have discovered that it is one thing to capture an 
incompetent ruler and bind him to their will, but quite another to | 
subdue his people. Meanwhile, the religious excitement of the | 
Moslems is penetrating the very heart of the “ dark Continent.” A | 
new wuam has arisen in Soudan, preaching a holy war for the uni- 
fication of all Moslems under the Caliphate—temporal and spiritual, 
—of the Sultan, and endangering the peace of Egypt’s southern | 
provinces. France has managed to create such a disturbance as 
she could not have foreseen, else she would not have been so for- 


ward. 


| the world, 


| the traditions of the past sixty years. 


OUR DRAFT ON EUROPE’S GOLD. 


HE amount of gold we have taken from Europe thus far is 
f) ) smaller than in the corresponding weeks of 1880. Perhaps 
the aggregate of our demand will be smaller. We are buying 
European goods in larger quantities, and we will probably have 
less wheat for export than then. Yet anyone must have seen that 


| we are causing more commotion in the money-market than we 


did a year ago. Within the first three weeks of August, the charges 


| for discounts in London were raised 140 per cent., and astill further 


advance was expected. Their financial authorities are asking with 


| anxiety and wonder whether any change in circumstances will 
| arise to check this American demand. Should it continue, they 


cannot foretell the consequences to the European money-market. 

The truth is, that a year ago France was the milch cow which 
was drained of gold to pay English debts to America. But every- 
one sees that France can no longer afford this drain. The gold 
reserves of the Bank of France have gone down to something like 
half of what they were four years ago; those of the central or Paris 
branch of the bank have fallen to one-twelfth of what they were. 
When, therefore, the English began the repetition of the tactics by 
which the French gold had been drawn off, the French bank retali- 
ated by raising the rate of discount and otherwise guarding its 
specie reserve. On the other hand, Italy has made a heavy drain 
on the European money-markets by her resumption of specie pay- 
ments. To effect this, she negotiated a large loan of gold, in Paris 
and London chiefly, and has already received the supply they 
promised her. Inthis she repeats somewhat the measures taken 
by Germany in 1871 for the substitution of gold for silver, Both 
countries adopt, in practice, the monometallic gold standard. So 
long as England alone maintained that standard, no one felt much 
inconvenience. But since her teaching and her example have led 
other countries to adopt the single standard, and practically to 
demonetize silver, the discovery is made that “ there is not enough 
gold to go round.” The German and the Italian demand have 
already diminished perceptibly the supply, and the American de- 
mand, coming on top of these, threatens disaster to the business of 
It was not without reason that the Bank of England 
offered to the Monetary Conference to take a step which looked 
toward the remonetization of silver. That step, although sanc- 
tioned by the law of 1844, would have been in contradiction to all 
But anything which would 
bring the despised metal into use for the payment of international 
balances, would be greatly’ acceptable at this moment. It would, 


| however, be supremely foolish for the bi-metallic nations to accept 


anything less than the restoration of silver to the rank of legal 
tender money in both England and Germany. To take less than 
this, would be to agree to accept money from them which they 
would not take again in payment. 

How far the American demand for European gold will go, is a 


| moot point, on which opinions differ widely, and of which, as yet, 


no solution satisfactory to the nations suffering by it has been 
given. Economists of the English school say that it will last 
until the United States obtain a supply sufficient for their do- 
mestic use. They assume that it is an American demand for 
gold which creates the current Westward, and that, when this 
demand is satiated, the drain will cease. But Zhe Times of 
London warns Englishmen not to expect its early cessation. 
It seems, according to 7he Times, that the United States is 
a country whose credit system is very imperfectly developed. 
There is not paper money enough for the nation’s use, and 
our banking laws discourage its expansion. England man- 
ages to float £600,000,000 on the basis of a reserve of £13,- 
000,000; and, while there has been an extension of American 
bank credits of $400,000,000 in twelve months, there is no 
knowing how much more money America may need, nor how 
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soon a violent contraction of these credits may intensify our 
demand for gold. 

We entirely disbelieve in this demand and supply theory as an 
explanation of the drift of the currency markets. Twenty years 
ago, we were in far greater need of gold than we are now. But 
our demand for it did not bring bullion from Europe,—did not 
even prevent its steady export to England with every ocean 
steamer, To-day, we have a paper currency of greater volume, 
even in proportion to our population, and one absolutely safe. We 
have a more developed credit system, with discounts voluminous 
and unsteady enough to satisfy even a London financier. We have, 
in spite of the drain to pay trade balances, more coin in circulation. 
Yet we take the gold now which we could not get then. The 
truth is, it is not a question of demand, but of power. The nation 
which can sell more than it buys will have the balance in the 
precious metals, whether its need for that metal is urgent or the 
reverse. England took our gold for half a century without once 
asking whether we needed it more than she, or less. We shall 
now take hers, whether we need it more than she, or less, so long as 
we can keep our exports in excess of our imports. 


Some economists say that we gain nothing by drawing gold in 
this way,—that money is the least useful of all commodities,—and 
that we had much better take our balance in Manchester cottons or 
Sheffield cutlery. They altogether mistake the functions of money. 
It is the most useful of all commodities. It is not only a standard 
of value and the instrument of exchange, as they define it. It is, 
also, as Mr. Carey says, “ the instrument of association.” It plays 
no passive part inthe economies of the world. It brings labor and 
capital into association. It fertilizes every industry. It makes the 
organization of labor on a broad scale possible to us. In exporting 
it, we are doing ourselves such an injury as if we sold to foreigners 
the top foot of water out of all our rivers and canals, or irreplace- 
able rolling-stock off our railways. We are checking all the cur- 
rents of industrial movement. 


This is a point on which the instinct of the money market is 
truer than the theorizing of the economists. Mr. BonAMy PRICE 
complains that the “ money articles” of the London newspapers 
“are crammed with the fallacies of the mercantile school.” “ Cer- 
tain writers on political economy,” says Zhe Times, “are always 
preaching that business men attach too much importance to bul- 
lion movements; but every banker knows that the reserve is his 
life.’ And this knowledge it is which is disturbing English 
equanimity as they watch the average ten million dollars afloat on 
its way to America, and wonder when those Yankees will be 
satisfied. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY TAUGHT BY FORCE. 


THE people of England and Ireland are just now studying po- 

'® litical economy under a course of lessons not found in the 
text-books of the schools, or forming a part of the curriculum 
of universities. Like many others under instruction, they waste 
much time and are often refractory, but they are brought back to 
their benches and scourged with severity for every failure to attend 
to their duties. The agitation pervading the whole kingdom is 
without parallel since the days of the Corn Laws ; and the Conserva- 
tive party is especially active in making the most of the occasion 
against the Liberals, claiming that the GLADSTONE Ministry might 
remedy the distress, if they would. At an important rally of the 
Conservatives recently held at Ashton, Mr. Ecroyp, M. P. for Pres- 
ton, and Mr. AsHMEAD-BARTLETT, also an M. P., stoutly contended 
that the honor and glory of England were being sacrificed because 
the Government has not the courage to strike back at all or any 
of England’s tariff enemies. Mr, Ecroyp advocated a general re- 
taliatory duty of ten per cent., to be imposed on the merchandise 








of every country which would not enter into reciprocal tariff stipu- 
lations, and he would especially levy this duty on French silks, 
laces, wares, etc., and on American grain and provisions. This 
demonstration, he believed, would either bring those refractory 
countries to terms, or would build up the agricultural interests of 
England, so that the wants of the country would be supplied at 
home. Mr. BARTLETT threw some severe denunciations at the op- 
posite party which look like the customary bitternesses of an 
American campaign, and which, if quoted, would confirm anybody’s 
views who happens to hold that England is on the certain road to 
ruin. But, undoubtedly, Mr. BARTLETT would think better of the 
situation, if the Conservative party could be returned to power. 


Among the special matters of economic interest is the urgency 
of some parties in Ireland to secure a restoration of the 
ancient woolen and silk industries, which were destroyed by Eng- 
lish hostility and taxation a century ago as to the woolens, and 
more recently as to the silks. At the recent meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Ireland, held at Dublin, a vigorous move- 
ment was inaugurated for the restoration of the ancient textile 
industries to Ireland, and the novel idea was suggested by a Captain 
Crospy,—sustained also by the Rev. Canon Bacor,—that “ there 
were too many individuals dependent for their subsistence on the 
produce of the soil alone, and this was the cause of the existing 
distress. If manufactures flourished in the country as they once 
did, there would not be so much trouble about bad harvests.” This 
is contrary to the teachings of the schools, Canon Bacot should 
know, and therefore it cannot apply to Ireland. It is the business 
of Ireland to grow potatoes (and Irishmen,) and to export them ; 
thus creating commerce with both England and the United States. 
New woolen manufactures would be in the way of Bradford, which 
suffers enough already, and new silk manufactures would help 
to crush Macclesfield. But we cannot state the true principles of 
the case half as well as a professor of Oxford or Yale could. The 
easiest way out of the dilemma—which is not our dilemma,—is for 
every other Irishman to die, or emigrate,—and for the rest to 
continue to grow potatoes. 


Canon BaGot narrates some reprehensible acts on the part 
of Americans, however, which we cannot refrain from citing. 
He says: “The manufacturersof England are at their wits’ end 
to see how they can meet foreign competition. They are feel- 
ing American and other foreign competition more keenly than 
even the agriculturists. Many of their mills are working only half 
time. They had all appliances, labor and wealth, and yet they are 
beaten by foreign competition. American manufactured goods 
are sent to Manchester and sold there at a lower rate than the 
Manchester manufacturer can produce them. He was told by a 
gentleman from Birmingham that the way the American manu- 
facturers worked this was,—a manufacturer would produce, say, 
4100,000 worth of locks; he could not hope to sell all these in 
America, but he would expect to dispose of, say, £60,000 worth 
at a profit, and the surplus stock, £40,000 worth, he would send 
to England, and sell at cost price.” 


If any American hardware manufacturer will do this, when he 
knows what injustice he is doing to Birmingham and Sheffield, he 
must have a heart as hard as that of the piratical skipper, FLoop 
IrEson. Evidently those who do it are Connecticut men, taught 
by Yale professors to trade wherever they can make money, and 
to look upon English free trade asa blessing which they have a 
right to share in, and English markets as the greatest in the world. 

It is evident that political economy is being taught in England 
by a new and irresistible force,—the inexorable force of circum- 
stances,—which, for the time, at least, puts the logic of the schools 
aside. We look with interest on every day’s development, and 


stand ready to welcome and congratulate them when they arrive 
at sound conclusions, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
HERE is nothing connected with French Canadian history 
during the last hundred years that denotes any spirit of 
progress beneath the heavy load of French Canadian conservatism. 
They cling as persistently to their stupidities asthey do totheir jar- 
gonofalanguage, from which the real beauties of French diction were 
long ago obliterated. The Courrier du Canada demands that one- 
fourth of the postal cards used by the Dominion shall be printed in 
French. It claims this because there are one million French Ca- 
nadians in the country. It is presumably hopeless that the French 
Canadians can ever be brought to see that progress and advance- 
ment in Canada are always English progress and English advance- 
ment ; that the drift of affairs is in English hands ; that the sympa- 
thies of the Dominion are with England or the United States, and 
not with France, and that the great heart-blood of the country is 
English, reading English, speaking English and writing English, 
and having, therefore, no use or interest in French postal cards. 


SPEAKING of Canada calls to mind several criticisms of the present 
Governor-General that testify rather strongly that Canada would 
rather be governed from within than from without. The London 
(Eng.,) Zelegraph quite recently remarked: ‘Lord Lorne’s posi- 
tion and work, therefore, were peculiarly difficult. But his sterling 
good sense, the immense assistance which the presence of the 
Princess Louise gave him, and the excellent management of that 
most sympathetic of officials, Col. DE Wiunron, overcame all 
troubles, and for a long while the Marquis of Lorne’s Administra- 
tion has been earning truly golden opinions on every hand.” This 
proved too much for the London (Ont.,) Advertiser, which remarks 
that the paragraph in its London contemporary is true, but rather 
misleading, “ It is essential,” says the Advertiser, “ that our Gov- 
ernor-General should be an educated man, inasmuch as he has to 
sign his name several times in the course of a year. Still, there 
are graduates of some of the universities of Canada who possess 
the learning necessary to this achievement. It is also necessary 
that a Governor-General should be able to sit down, as he sits 
while reading the speech that is written for him at the opening of 


Parliament, written for him because he is so mentally distracted | 


with the labors of tobogganning, that he cannot find time for such 
trifles as speeches. The accomplishment of sitting down, however, 
can be mastered by any person of ordinary intellect who can find 
the time to practice it. This reminds us, also, that the Governor- 
General must be able to read. That is why we always import our 
Governors-General. The only other duty we call to mind just now, 
is that the Governor-General must, at least twice a year, wear a 
cocked hat for anhour or two, This exhaustive labor has done 
more to break down the health of our Governors than all other 
causes combined, and it is an open secret that he worries through 
it only by the sympathetic management of that excellent official, 
Col. DE Winton, the sweet soul! But it is the reference to the 
Princess Louise that is most cheering. It is so pleasant to have 
the part that she takes in the government of Canada duly recog- 
nized. Even with the sweet and joyful sympathy of Col. DE W1n- 
TON, it is well known that Lord Lorne would have had to work 
over-time, if it had not been for the assistance and diligence of the 
Princess LouisE in helping him during the past year.” It seems 
as if our Canadian neighbors are hardly contented with what Fate 
and a British Premier may send to them. 


A STRONG movement has been begun in Alaska, Oregon and 
California, to procure from the next session of Congress some 
suitable form of government for our frozen territory of Alaska. 
General Joun F. MILLER, formerly President of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, and now a Senator of California, has promised 
to manage the matter. 

Late English papers report that a commemorative stone is 
shortly to be erected—it is not said by whom,—on the spot in 
Battersea Park, where, in March, 1829, the Duke of WELLINGTON 
fought his famous and most silly duel with Lord WINcHELSEA. 
The Duke, it will be remembered, had incurred great odium by 
coming out in favor of the measure of “Catholic Emancipation,” 
which he had previously opposed. On this announcement, Lord 
WINCHELSEA declared the whole transaction as “a blind to the Pro- 
testant and High Church party, that the noble Duke, who had for 
some time previous determined on breaking ia on the Constitution 
of 1688, might the more effectually, under the cloak of some out- 


ward show of zeal for the Protestant religion, carry on his insidious 
designs for the infringement of our liberties and the introduction 
of Popery into every department of the State.” Efforts were made 
to induce the Earl to withdraw his expressions ; but to no purpose. 
The duel was fought. WELLINGTON fired and missed. Lord W1n- 
CHELSEA then fired in the air. Matters were settled by an apology 
from Lord WincuEtsEA. The King sided with WELLINGTON, and 
SEFTON thereupon remarked that the King would think he had 
fought a duel himself, alluding to King GrorGz’s profound convic- 
tion that he had decided the battle of Waterloo by heading a cav- 
alry charge in person at the critical moment. The whole affair 
was one of senseless passion and mistaken dignity, and it is equally 
senseless to commemorate it. It is sufficiently remembered in his- 
tory to need no stone. 

THERE has been a great deal of trouble on the Isthmus of 
Panama by the issuing of all sorts of devices, such as checks, due 
bills, tickets stamped “ good for 5 cents,” “ good for 214 cents,” for 
| the purpose of making “change.” So common have these become, 
that their prevalence suggests the early days of our civil war, when 
postage stamps framed in brassand mica, copper tokens, etc., were in 
everyone’s pocket. The reason for issuing these in Panama is not 
quite clear, as the coinage of the country has ample provision for 
all the money of small values needed by the public. A decree has 
been promulgated by the official Gaceta de Panama, interdicting the 
issue of this small change, and providing heavy penalties for the 
violation of the law. 





TROUBLE in the insurance business of France is reported as soon 
to be a matter of fact. For several years back, the accounts sub- 
mitted by the companies to the stockholders show a progressive 
increase in the amount of business done, and a progressive decrease 
in the amount of dividends declared. Since 1870, the number of 
insurance companies doing business in France has more than 
doubled. The regulations for the foundation of new companies 
have been relaxed somewhat, and this relaxation has been followed 
by a spread of insurance speculation out of all proportion to safety. 
Offices of all kinds have been opened and advertised by agents who 
undersell each other, until there is nothing but prospective ruin for 
the older and more honest concerns, unless some stand is made against 
unfair and dangerous competition. An attempt to establish a syn- 
dicate to regulate rates has fallen through, and no way out of the 
difficulty, which sooner or later will translate into disaster, has yet 
been found. Fire and marine insurance are equally affected, and 
have at present no better future in prospect than lies before life, 
stock and accident insurance of all kinds. 


Dr. Cart WILLIAM Siemens, the second of the three cele- 
brated brothers of that name, and the head of the London branch 
of Sremens Brothers, a gentleman of most pronounced scientific 
attainments, has recently concluded some very remarkable experi- 
ments in what an esteemed contemporary has hastened to call 
“electro-horticulture.” Dr. SteMENs’s experiments were with the 
electric light and its influence on vegetation. As a result, he has 
fairly established as a fact that the electric light is capable of produc- 
ing upon plants effects entirely similar to those of solar radiation ; 
that chlorophylle (the green matter in plants,) is produced by it, 
and that bloom and fruit, rich in color and aroma, can be developed 
by its aid. His experiments go to prove that plants do not, as a 
rule, require a period of rest during the twenty-four hours of the 
day, but make increased and uniform progress if subjected in win- 
ter time to solar light during the day, and electric light during 
the night. Having found that the electric light needed to be 
guarded with a globe of clear glass to prevent the rays from shriv- 
elling the plants, Dr. Sremens surrounded his light with a clear 
glass lantern, and noted the favorable results: 


“«« Thus, peas which had been sown at the end of October produced a harvest of ripe 
fruit on February 16, under the influence, with the exception of Sunday nights, of con- 
tinuous light. Raspberry stalks put into the house December 16th produced ripe fruit 
on March Ist, and strawberries put in about the same time produced ripe fruit of excel- 
lent flavor and color on February 14th. Vines which broke December 26th produced 
grapes of stronger flavor than usual March 1oth. Wheat, barley and oats shot up 
with extraordinary rapidity under the influence of continuous light, but did not arrive at 
maturity. Their growth having been too rapid for their strength, caused them to fall 
to the ground, after having attained the height of about twelve inches. Seed of wheat, 
barley and oats planted in the open air, and grown under the influence of the external 
electric light, produced, however, more satisfactory results. Having been sown in rows 
on January 6th, they germinated with difficulty on account of frost and snow on the 
ground, but developed rapidly when milder weather set in, and showed ripe grain by 
| the end of June, having been aided in their growth by the electric light until the 
| beginning of May.” 
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Peas thus grown were replanted, and rapidly yerminated, prov- 
ing that the fruit produced by electric light was capable of repro- 
duction. Dr. SizMENs’s experiments are being continued on a large 
scale. Should his conclusions be sustained and reinforced, the possi- 
bilities of his discovery will be without number, and we shall be 
indebted to electricity for everything out of season. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE INABILITY OF THE PRESIDENT. 


RESIDENT GARFIELD has been ill ten weeks this morning. 
During the last four of these, the question has come up 
whether or not the Vice-President should assume the duties of 
President under a clause of the Constitution which provides that 
“the powers and duties of the President shall devolve upon the 
Vice-President,” in case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of hisdeath, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office. The question has been widely dis- 
cussed by the newspapers, and there are almost as many different 
opinions as there are newspapers. The New York World believes 
that Vice-President Arthur should go to Washington, assume 
the Presidency, and retain it for the remainder of Mr. Garfield’s 
term, The Hudson (N. Y.,) Register (Dem.,) goes a step farther, 
and, after saying: “As to the ‘inability of the President to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office,’ nobody doubts that 
such a condition has existed since the second day of July, and Mr, 
Arthur, by authority of the Constitution, should have acted as 
President from that time;” asks: “Is any one so stupid as 
to doubt that, if Mr. Arthur had been in full accord with 
the Administration, he would have been performing the Presi- 
dential functions for the past two months, as the Constitu- 
tion directs? And it is a serious question whether he is 
not liable to impeachment for disregarding this clearly defined 
duty.” The New York Herald works itself into a high fever over 
the matter, being particularly irritated by the fact that the country 
is now governed by the Cabinet. Zhe Herald remarks: « The 
maintenance of such a situation amounts to a practical usurpation 
of the chief executive power by Secretary Blaine and his six col- 
leagues who constitute what is called the Cabinet. There is no 
use in mincing language on this subject. Mr, Blaine, Mr. Windom, 
Mr. Kirkwood, Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Hunt, Mr. James and Mr. Mac- 
Veagh, now, for two months, have every day and every hour been 
doing acts uncontrolled, in respect to which the President, were he 
in sufficient health, might exercise an adverse control, extending 
to the extremity of their dismissal from office.” In this view 7he 
Herald is supported by the Meridian (Miss.,) Mercury, (Dem.,) 
which lays ali the blame on Secretary Blaine. 

That the Constitution contemplated the temporary pos- 
session of the chief executive powers by the Vice-President, 
is the view maintained by Alexander Hamilton in Zhe 
Federalist, and nowhere called in question by the other early 
commentators and expounders of the Constitution. Judge Jere 
Black and Mr. Benjamin Harris Brewster hold to the same opinion, 
as do the majority of the newspapers. The Chicago 7ribune, 
(Rep.,) holds, however, to the converse: “Out of a mass of con- 
flicting opinions, it can only be concluded that the emergency re- 
quiring the Vice-President to discharge the duties of the Presiden- 
tial office has not been sufficiently covered by law or precedent. 
If it had been the practice to call upon the Vice-President during 
the temporary absence of the President from the seat of Govern- 
ment, or during the latter’s illness, and equally the practice for the 
President to resume his functions upon his return or his recovery, 
then it is not unlikely that Vice-President Arthur would have been 
installed as Acting President during President Garfield’s prostra- 
tion. It is possible that the framers of the Constitution contem- 
plated just such a proceeding. It is true that a similar practice 
has prevailed without injury to the public interests in the-State 
Governments. 
tunities to apply it to the national Government, both in the case of 
illness and absence, but no Vice-President has ever been requested to 


so ofhis own motion. Under these circumstances, the omission of a 


substantially equivalent to a precedent against such a proceeding.” 


SS 








At the same time, there have been abundant oppor- | 





_ceal the fact. 
| public interests 
assume the office of President, nor hasany Vice-President ever done | 


| President will not 
precedent for the Vice-President to act as President temporarily is | 


under the Constitution, as it is. A Senate remarkable for the 
number of Constitutional lawyers enrolled in its membership, en- 
tertained at one time a proposition to hail Tyler, of Virginia, whom 
they did not like, as ‘ Vice-President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, acting President,’ but the thing didn’t work, and only eight 
votes in that body were given in its favor. If Chester A. Arthur 
becomes President at all, for five minutes or an hour, he is Presi- 
dent to the close of his official term, and James A. Garfield ceases 
from the moment of Arthur’s appearance to have any connection 
with the Presidential office.” 

The necessity of having an Acting President who will be able, 
not only to sign his name to documents, pardons, reprieves or com- 
missions, but to fully and wisely consider the nature of the things 
he signs, is becoming more and more apparent every day, anda large 
portion of our people, no doubt, believe that calling Mr. Arthur 
temporarily to the head of affairs is the best thing to be done. 
The Richmond (Ind.,) State (Dem.,) urges in this connection that 
“we should move cautiously in the matter,” in order “ that we take 
no false step by which we may place ourselves in a position from 
which there will be no receding.” The Boston Herald (Ind.,) 
ranges itself on the same ground, finding that “the line between 
the legislative and executive departments of Government is very 
plainly drawn in the Constitution, and there is a question whether 
Congress has not exhausted its power over the subject of disability 
by ‘declaring what officer ’—namely, the President pro fem. of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House,—shall serve in case of the 
death, resignation, or inability to act, of both the President and Vice- 
President. Any authority to go further must be found, as Mr. Curtis 
suggests, in the general power ‘ to make all laws which shall be nec- 
essary and proper for carrying into execution all powers 
vested in the Government or in any department or officer thereof,’ 
But it would be manifestly improper and unsafe for Congress to 
stretch this authority tothe extent of rendering easy the assump- 
tion of the Presidential office by the Vice-President. The Consti- 
tution does not say what constitutes inability in the President, nor 
does it give Congress any authority to declare. It is conceivable 
that a partisan Congress, carried away with passion, might set up 
standards and provide for proofs of inability that would be subver- 
sive of justice and good order. Is there much doubt, for example, 
that the Congress which undertook to impeach Andrew Johnson 
would have declared his ‘inability’ to act, by reason of intemper- 
ance or insanity, if the power had been conceded to it? 
A suggestion like this, backed by the opinion of some 
of our soundest lawyers, that Congress has no authority 
to interfere in the matter, is enough to enjoin caution 
in the making of precedents and to inspire the peo- 
ple with patience in awaiting results,’ The comments of these 
two papers are prompted by the feeling concerning the matter 
which the London 7zmes puts thus : «‘ According tocommon sense, 
that arrangement should cease when the President again becomes 
capable, but the Supreme Court might not be able to reconcile a 
strict interpretation of the Constitution with common sense and 
equity, although the Vice-President would doubtless be willing to 
acquiesce in any legitimate scheme for removing the obstacles 
founded on technicalities. The American people have had another 
warning that the machinery of the Constitution is liable to awk- 
ward hitches at points where it would be dangerous lo get intoa 
deadlock.” 

Vice-President Arthur, it may safely be presumed, will do noth- 
ing that is not sensible, and endorsed by the best judgment of the 


nation. That judgment is best voiced by the Hartford 7zmes 
(Dem.): “ But how is the Vice-President to know when disability 
exists? How did he know when President Harrison died ? When 


President Tyler died? When President Lincoln died? The 
Cabinet officers officially informed him. How can he know if the 
President is unable to perform his duties? Why, the heads of the 
executive departments must know when that event occurs. They 
carry out executive orders, and consult and advise with him. It is 
not to be presumed that they or any of them will attempt to con- 
They could not long conceal it. As soon as the 

demand the President’s action, and he is 
unable to render it, and the circumstances show that the 
soon be able to act, the Cabinet offi- 
the Vice-President. The precedents are 


cers will inform 


clear enough in the cases of the deaths of three Presidents, and 


The Denver News (Dem.,) is of the same opinion, because: « There | 
never has been in the history of this country any such officer asa | 
President pro tempore, and we doubt very much if there can be | 


‘inability ’ and ‘ death’ are put on the same footing in the Consti- 
tution. But how long shall the Vice-President act, in case he 
assumes the office? This is also clear enough. In case of death, 
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he is to fill outthe term. In case of inability, he is to act so long 
as the inability lasts, even if it continue to the end ofthe term. If 
the inability is removed before the Presidential term is ended, the 
Vice-President could no longer act, for the Constitution says in 
case of inability the duties of President shall devolve upon the 
Vice-President. If there be no disability, the duties do not devolve 
upon him, and the Supreme Court would soon decide, should he 


that he must vacate in favor of the President.’’ And this sensible 
position is further illustrated by a writer in the New York 77ibune, 
who says: “ Plainly, then, the duties of the President, under the 
circumstances named, devolve upon the Vice-President. His rela- 
tion to the Government does not change. He is still Vice-Presi- 





; eer | charge him or cheat him with inferior wares. 
attempt usurpation by holding on after the disability be removed, | ie gsi 


undertaking to provide for the comfort of his guest, plunder him or 
abandon him to be plundered by others? The ‘‘tip’’ system is bad 
enough, but in how many cases is it aggravated by the sale of the 
hotel ‘‘ privileges?’’ ‘The bar, the billiard-room, the cigar stand, the 
newspaper table,—all these are sold to relieve the hotel-keeper of 
trouble and risk, and to reduce his always heavy rent; and only too 
frequently, the lessees, having no particular interest in the guest, over- 
We may be mistaken, 
but we fancy that acommon-sense house, without Pompeian parlors and 


| frescoes, on a quiet and central site, conducted on the European sys- * 


dent, but, by virtue of his office and the inability of the President, the | 
functions of the President devolve upon him, and he is to discharge | 


them. 


His status would be exactly similar to that of a subordinate | 


officer in any chartered company or organization, whose chief 


executive was disabled or unavoidably absent from his post. As 
Vice-President, acting as President, he would have the same powers 
as his chief would exercise were he present, and, upon the return 
of his chief to his post, he would again relapse into his subordi- 
nate position,” 


AMERICAN HOTELS. 


T is universally conceded by those who have travelled and are com- 
petent to pass a judgment upon the question, that the hotels and 
restaurants of the United States are the best in the world. The free- 
born American has been rather slow in accumulating money and making 
up his mind to enjoy it; but, once having done so, he insists on out- 
doing creation in every detail of his temporary abiding-place or perma- 
nent home. 
but to examine the lavish bills-of-fare placed before the guests at any of 
our great caravanseries; to observe the ingenuity and costliness of the 


furniture, and especially of the mechanical appliances, and, most of | 


all, to observe the immensely large proportion of attendants to guests. 
For all this comfort and convenience, there are good reasons. In the 
first place, the travelling public expects to find a palace, and is willing 
to pay for palatial accommodations; in the second place, the hotel is 
the dwelling-place of a large proportion of our well-to-do population, 
that prefers boarding to the cares of city housekeeping; and, in the 
third, the great hotels fill, in our social economy, the place occupied 
in London by the clubs. 

But we must frankly express our doubts whether the time is not be- 
coming ripe for another and an important step in the evolution of the 
American hotel. After all, for the mass of travellers, the extreme 
lavishness and magnificence of establishment and service have neither 
meaning nor attraction. ‘The average man of moderate means, who 
comes to one of our large cities,—let us say, to purchase a stock of 
goods,—what has he to do with his hotel? He arrives in the morning, 
we will say, and leaves the next night. In that time, he takes three or 
four meals, and selects from the exuberant bill-of-fare about such dishes 
as he would find on his own table at home. He may have smoked a 
cigar or written a letter ; he has taken the elevator to his room at night, 
and down again in the morning. Nine-tenthsof the bill of fare and 
all the decorative features of the establishment—the frescoes and mar- 
ble ‘‘ staircases of honor,’’ and Pompeian drawing-rooms,—do not 
exist forhim. Nevertheless, he pays for them ; and the guest who uses 
them to their full capacity,—who eats himself into an indigestion, is 
most magnificently critical, and assumes an air of grandeur but little 
inferior, if at all inferior, to that of the Olympian clerk himself,—is, in 
a great number of instances, a ‘‘ dead beat,’’ or a railroad man, or 
commercial traveller who pays reduced .rates. 

On the face of things, it is not just or equitable that a traveller 
should pay for what he does not use or want, while, at the same time, 
it is a most onerous tax upon hotel-keepers to have to prepare and con- 
duct their establishments on the assumption that he will demand every- 
thing on the bill, and use everything under the roof. Of course, with 


the great objections vanishes ; and another step towards a desirable goal 
is made when the system is adopted of charging different prices for 
rooms, in accordance with the location and furnishing. But, even if all 


tem, and with a varied tariff of charges for its rooms, wisely managed, 
and uninvaded by the seekers of backsheesh, would attract a large 
clientéle, and prove a decidedly paying investment. 

While awaiting the blessed and possibly remote period when such a 
hotel opens its doors in each of our great cities, we may as well note 
two improvements that should commend themselves to the hotel-keepers 
of the day. <A decided attraction and a most useful novelty in a hotel 
of high class would, we think, be a compact and well selected library 
of books of reference and of standard literature, in the charge of an 
intelligent attendant. The first cost of such a library would not be 


| great, nor would the annual charge for its maintenance be felt, while its 
_ advantages are self-evident. The journalist or 4//éra/eur passing through 


the city, or desirous of taking up his abode where there was a reasonably 
good library ready to his hand, or the stranger finding an evening 


| hanging heavily upon his leisure, would be prompt to recognize the 


| attractions of such a feature. 
| our patriotic soul, that hotel-keepers would abandon the habit of giving 


Any one who may entertain doubts upon this subject, has | 





And we do wish, with all the fervor of 


European names to their establishments. The Buckingham, the Bruns- 
wick, the Windsor, the Imperial, and the like, are absurd, to say noth- 


| ing of the ridiculous compounds, as the Hotel Smith or the Hotel Royal. 


Nor are we much more favorably impressed with the West End Hotels, 
which in a few years find themselves at the east end of the city, or the 
Blank Avenue and Dash Park Houses, so called because they are not 
found facing on the avenue or the park. Grands, and Unions, and 
Centrals, and all the combinations of these, betoken a limited inven- 
tion unbecoming the members of the profession whose talent has been 
proverbially recognized in our most intelligent of countries. Why 
should not American hotels be given American names, and some other 
American names at that than the Washington, the American, the 
Columbia, or the United States ? There is no lack of heroes and notables 
worthy to be celebrated, even as the Marquis of Granby and Lord Nelson 
have been celebrated ona thousand sign-boards in England. And 
there is a wealth of Indian names, mellifluous, dignified and character - 
istic, which would far better become fagade or sign-board, than the 
tawdry English and dislocated French titles now borne all over the 
country by its most thoroughly representative institutions. 


TITLE-PAGES. 


TITLE-PAGE has been aptly said to resemble the entrance to a 
building, the fashion and workmanship of which are the indexes 
to the style of the interior, and upon whose goodly or ungracious 
aspect depends whether or not the stranger will be inclined to busy 
himself with a pilgrimage to the inner recesses. ‘To all those authors, 
therefore, who are anxious that the wisdom of their volumes shall not 
lie hidden for want of a comely and self-recommending admittance- 
way, the question of a title-page is a matter of moment. For, as it is 
not by a mean, ill-proportioned vestibuie that a spectator can be in- 
clined to survey the chambers and fixtures of a house, so it is by a 
taking title-page that an attentive investigation of his work may be 
compassed by an author. The days were, it is true, when the knowl- 
edge that is to be found betwixt the two covers of a book did not re- 
quire that it should be preceded into the world by a fair title-page, but 
when every man and woman who read, boldly attacked a volume, no 
matter how homely or austere its front might be. Such days are no 
more. Cover and title-page generally decide nowadays the success or 
failure of a book as it comes to the reader, fresh and importunate. 
In the simple, primitive days of the great typographical patriarch, 





| William Caxton, that sort of card of invitation to the ‘‘ gentle reader”’ 
the adoption of the sensible ‘‘ European system,’’ where the guest | 
orders only what he wants, and only pays for what he orders, one of | 


| 


which, in later times, passed under the denomination of a ‘‘title- 
page,’’ was unknown. ‘The world had but lately been stunned by the 
prodigies of typographical art ; the novelty of books and the notion of 


| a miraculous agency in their production secured to the illustrious 


this should be done, there would yet remain room for decided improve- | 


ment in another direction. It should be possible to save anywhere 


from twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the charge for rent and furniture | 


of one of our great city hotels. For an elaborate building, usually of 
very dubious architectural merit, facing on a fashionable street or 
square, why should there not be substituted a plainer edifice, on a less 
conspicuous but equally convenient site? Why could not the super- 
fluous space allotted to offices and drawing-rooms be economized, and 
the lavish expenditure incurred for decoration and display appiied to 
some other purpose? Why should the hotel-keeper, while nominally 





speculators in printing an ample share of patronage. Then, title-pages 
were characterized by simplicity and plainness. They did not exceed a 
line and a half, and the name of the author or printer, or any date, sel- 
dom appeared. But the ambition of possessing books soon diminished 
after the novelty of them wore itself out. It became necessary to 
stimulate the decayed appetite which threatened the illustrious laborers 
at the press. Accordingly, the use of ornamental title-pages was intro- 


duced, an invention for which we have to thank Caxton’s great suc- 


cessor, Wynkyn de Worde. The first essay of Wynkyn towards orna- 


| mental typography is to be met with in the title-page to his edition of 


j 


‘* Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum.’’ The title itself, in large 
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Gothic letters, makes two lines across the page. The letters were 
deeply cut into a wooden block, leaving the surface with many slight 
incisions to make a dark background. This specimen of early typo- 
graphical workmanship is highly valued for the neatness of the execu- 
tion and the proportions. It would appear, however, that the merits 
of this plan of title-page were not appreciated to the extent of Wyn- 
kyn’s anticipations, and we find him thereafter introducing 
into the plan of his title-pages various ornamental figures 
and devices. The earliest instance of one of these is in 
his venerable edition of the work, ‘‘ The Crafte to Lyve Well and. to 
Dye Well,’’ which is a translation from the French and a reprint of an 
edition first published by Caxton. ‘The title to this work in Wynkyn’s 
edition fills a line and a half of large Gothic letters, surrounded by a 
plain border ;_ beneath is a hearse, drawn by a_pair of horses richly 
caparisoned. Through the arcades in the back-ground is a distant 
view of a castle and some houses. The border is composed of two 
pillars of the Tuscan order supporting an arched roof, and the capitals 
are ornamented with full-blown roses. ‘The same cut appears on the 
reverse of the first page, and beneath it are three stanzas, the merit of 
which may be judged from the following one: 
«“ ( mortal man, lyft up thyn eye, 
And put all vanytes out of thyn mynd ; 
For as thou seest thys corse here lye, 
Even so shalt thou by nature and kynde. 
A man’s lyfe is but a blast of wynd, 
And in a thought departed and gone ; 
Wyf, chylde, and godes you must leave behynde ; 
‘To-day a man, to-morrow none.” 


As soon as the use of ornamental title-pages became general, the 
usual device was the representation of a scholar at his desk ; but in pro- 
portion as competitors multiplied, so did the embellishments improve 
in execution, variety and design. ‘That they were the means of pre- 
serving the works of many a worthy author, we cannot doubt, and to 
the credit of the taste of even those remote times, it deserves to be 
stated that the description of books to which these attractive appendages 
were deemed to be of most consequence, are chiefly works on theology 
and polemics. Of the efficacy of the intended preservative, Pope 
testifies in the ‘* Dunciad’’: 

«« Or where the pictures for the page atone, 
And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own,” 


In the commencement of the sixteenth century, the taste for ornamental 
title-pages and for ornamental printing in general was very prevalent, 
and the encowagement afforded to typographical artists produced some 
very costly decorations. ‘The primers and most of the elemental works, 
the joint composition of some of the most illustrious men of the time, 
were sent into the world with title-pages that reflect the highest credit 
on theskill of the artists. The design which was commonly adopted in 
works of this description was that of a schoolmaster enthroned in an 
arm-chair, a birch in his hand, anda group of truants around him, all with 
visages most elaborately rueful. But the productions of the Basle press, 
under the joint superintendence of Erasmus, Froben and Holbein, lett 
all competitors at an immeasurable distance in the department of deco- 
rative printing. The superiority of the title-pages prefixed to the 
Basle editions consists in the extraordinary beauty of the design and 
execution of the borders. Representations of birds, fruits, flowers, 
carved vases, and historical subjects, surrounded the page, inclosing a 
space where the title of the work and the name of the author were in- 
serted. At first, these borders were executed with a dark background 
to relieve the figures upon it. The devices were often singularly inap- 
propriate. The ‘‘ Sermons of Luther’’ were ushered into the world under 
the escort of Pyramus and Thisbe in a most dolorous plight. The Bible was 
frequently profaned by title-pages containing the most extravagant repre- 
sentations. In the title-page of one of the prayer-books printed about this 
time, is a design of an angel crowning the Virgin Mary, and God the Father 
assisting at the ceremony, and in that to a volume on national history 
of the same period, is a figure intended to represent the Supreme 
Being reading on the Seventh-day, when he rested from his labors. The 
lives of some of the saints furnished subjects for the decoration of title- 
pages. In the title-page of the ‘* Prymer of Salisbury,’’ printed about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, there is a cut at the top of the page, 
and the space beneath is filled up with this quaint supplication : 

“God be in my bede, 
And in my understandynge ; 
God be in my eyen, 
And in my lookynge ; e 
God be in my mouthe, 
And in my spekynge ; 
God be in my herte, 
And in my thinkynge ; 
God be at my end, 
And at my departynge.” 


The alteration of manners in the time of James the First may be 


traced even in the history of title-pages. The decorations became | 


more various and fanciful. One of the most remarkable ornamental 
title-pages executed in the reign of that monarch is prefixed to a work 
of a gentleman falconer, an Italian, entitled ‘‘A Treatise and Brief 





Discourse on Spaniels.’’ Underneath the title is a representation of the 
king, richly habited ; and, if the attire of the monarch be a true spe ci- 
men of the fashionable dress of the time, the era of dandies was in full 
sway. His Majesty is approached by two attendants who are occupi d 
in viewing the airy contest which goes on over their heads ; a group of 
dogs is around him; in his left hand he bears a hawk, and in his right a 
stick. The taste for deviceswas still strong among the patrons of theo- 
logical literature. The following curious design appears on a title-page 
prefixed to a treatise on divinity in the commencement of the seven- 
teenthcentury: An immense ship is represented in full sail ; the Pope, 
St. Peter, and some cardinals are on the poop-deck ; the Virgin Mary 
and infant Saviour are in the shrouds, with attendant angels; below is 
an old man fishing: the good Catholics are caught in a net, while the 
Reformists are suspended toa hook. In the water appears the head of 
a swimming figure, decorated with mustachios and a pair of spectacles. 

But the fashion of ornamental title-pages soon yielded to the grow- 
ing austerity of manners. The ornaments disappeared ; artists no 
longer contended for honors in this arena in skill, taste and ingenuity. 
The flowers, the gay garlands and fruits are all vanished, no longer 
inviting the stranger to the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. ‘The 
winter of the title-page has remained unbroken since it set in; the foli- 
age is all blown away, and nothing but a plain mercantile company of 
letters remains. 


LITERATURE. 
OUR NATIONALITIES. 

HO are the Irish, Scotch, Welsh, English? is a natural question 

that arises much more easily than it is disposed of. Mr. James Bon- 
wick, F. R. G. S., has undertaken, in a modest volume, to answer these 
queries, and, admittedly, he does it very well, presenting in con- 
densed form a most interesting ethnological question. ‘The four parts 
of Mr. Bonwick’s volume were originally published separately, he evi- 
dently being led into the work by having attempted to answer the rally- 
ing cry of ‘Ireland for the Irish !’’ by pointing out who they were and 
are. Is the question one of birth or blood? If birth, the son of Irish 
parents, when he chanced to be born while his mother was visiting Eng- 
land, never gained the coveted rights; while the equally fortuitous 
birth of another. in Erin, though of English parentage, procured for 
him the privileges. If of blood, some awkward difficulties arise. A vast 
number of comfortable officials would have, on that principle, to re- 
tire to England were the Home Rule theory reduced to practice. Who, 
then, would cease to rule in Ireland? As genealogies are not preserved 
now, except among the landed aristocracy, if reputed Scotch and Eng- 
lish were to be excluded from State affairs in Ireland, and their origin be 
decided by the question of names, nearly all the prominent Irish 
leaders would be immediately silenced, since they clearly belong to the 
hated race that conquered Ireland. Proceeding in the work of ostra- 
cism from power on account of race, Ulster, Leinster, Munster and 
Connaught would have to be purged of Scotch and Welsh, as well as 
English, whether of Celtic, Saxon, Norwegian, Flemish or Danish 
origin. ‘Then the Danes proper, settling between 800 and 1100A. D , 
must be dealt with. Asa large proportion of these and of the early 
Anglo-Norman colonists took Irish names and the Irish tongue, it would 
be puzzling, indeed, to get rid of these defilements of the pure Irish. 
But, supposing that done, and the descendants of the Irish there before 
the advent of the Dane and the Englishman be ascertained, the work 
of selection is not completed. The small remnant would have a rare 
contest for the spoils of office, and many indeed would be the cracked 
heads. The big-boned and fair-haired Celts might claim the right to 
rule, but would be resisted as being mere devastating intruders by the 
little dark-eyed people of an older date. And these, in their turn, might 
be shown to be intruders. Indeed, Ireland is, perhaps, inhabited by a 
greater mixture of races than any other country in Europe. To call it 
Celtic, because all spoke a Celtic tongue forced on it by conquerors, is 
to call France Roman, because the older language was surrendered for 
Latin. In short, most of the Irish came to Ireland from Britain. And 
it is this that gives such romance to Irish settlement,—that the land was 
the ancient refuge for the oppressed. People suffering from tyranry, 
or driven from home by irrupting hordes, found shelter there. It was 
the last northwestern shore. They crowded in upon one another, 
being, as it were, ethnological strata. Successive new-comers had 
no invitation and received no welcome ; and, as each intrusion was re- 
sented by the older tribes, the new arrivals began their Irish life with a 
struggle that was a fresh illustration of the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest. 

But we cannot follow Mr. Bonwick through all the interesting mazes 
of ethnology which he threads with a practiced eye and keen scent. 
His story is pleasantly interlarded with tradition, even from the earliest, 
when that worthy man Milesus kept school near the Tower of Babel, 
teaching Hebrew and Irish to the inquiring but godless natives. And 


_ these traditions Mr. Bonwick considers as by no means apochryphal. 


We are told of a cairn of stones where it was said a servant saved the 
life of a king when attacked by three enemies. The man perished ; but 
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a cairn of stones was raised over his grave by stones cast by every sol- 
dier. Tradition called it ‘‘ The Cairn of One Man,”’ and an antiquary 
digging through the stones found a fine cinerary urn, with black earth 
about the burned bones. The urn is now in the Dublin Museum, a wit- 
ness to the truthfulness of an old tradition. Chatting interestingly of 
old Irish customs, our author says Irish laws strictly regulated dress, 
pattern and color, according to the’class of society ; servant-girls would 
never have been allowed to imitate their mistresses’ garb in ancient 
Irish communities. The great distinguishing article of the ancient 
Irish, causing no end of amusement and astonishment to the Greek and 
Roman civilized visitors, were the supposed barbarian f¢rousers, that no 
refined and cultured people could view without a shock to their feelings. 
These trousers were worn to the ankles, and made very tight. 

Mr. Bonwick, coming to the Scotch, says it is possible to travel 
backward some distance along the line of Scotch races, irruptive or 
supposed original, but not possible to get at the oldest inhabitant. He 
is now far beyond our ken. Judged after the fashion of other primi- 
tive men, he would not be attractive in his person or habits to us 
advanced moderns. Scotland, in the non-Aryan days,—for the Celt, 
when he came to Scotland, found dwellers there,—was, according to 
Dr. Wilson, ‘‘ a continuous range of enormous forests, covering nearly 
the whole face of the country. Vast herds of wild cattle, of gigantic 
proportions and fierce aspect, roamed through the chase; while its 
thickets and caves were occupied by carnivora, preying on the herbiv- 
orous animals, and little likely to hold in dread the armed savages who 
intruded upon their lairs.’” That was before the schoolmaster was 
abroad. Scotland has been no stranger to the war of races. Scot versus 
Pict, Gael versus Norse, Celt versus Saxon, Highlander versus Lowlander, 
—all have had their disintegrating influence in making the Scotch acurious 
mixture of races. The North is both Teuton and Celt, and the South both 
Celt and Teuton; and all are more or less bound together by one common 
Presbyterian faith that has worked beyond all other influences for national 
unity. And it must be confessed that a happy blending of peoples has 
brought the ardor of the Celt, the solidity of the Saxon, the spirit of 
the Norse, and the prudence of the Fleming, into a foremost type of 
civilization,—the modern Scotchman. 

Mr. Bonwick next takes a glimpse at the Welsh. They are, he 
finds, a patriotic people, though not a homogeneous one. Unity of 
race is not essential to love of country. Past racial difficulties are 
soon forgotten in one common sorrow or one common interest. The 
early history of Wales is more obscure than that of Ireland. The most 
ancient story is, however, but a record of strife. Districts felt their 
origin was various, and patriotism was shown in wars with neighbors of 
other fatherhood in race. Gael, Teuton, Cymry and Silurian, they 
recognized their difference in blood and proved it on the battle-field. 
But a strong hand was laid upon the country and the incongruous parts 
grew together. In Wales, as in Scotland and Ireland, a portion of the 
inhabitants retain a Celtic speech, but Celts, Saxons and Scandinavians, 
as well as the more ancient Iberians or Silurians, unite in speaking the 
old dialect. In all the three lands, the race cannot be identified by the 
language. While some families of the oldest Welsh stock talk English, 
only a large number, whose forefathers were Teuton, Norse or Irish, 
now converse in Cymraeg. 

Who are the English? closes Mr. Bonwick’s series, and here, as in 
the three preceding parts, he is just as interesting and accurate. Going 
back to the earliest or cave men, who were dwellers in Britain long 
before the Celts and the Silurian Welsh, the author comes to the 
‘‘barron men,’’ or constructors of barrons or tumuli over graves, 
then the ‘‘ lake-dwellers,’’ ‘‘ megalithic men,’’ ‘ Iberian Britons,’’ 
the ‘‘ Ancient Britons,’’ the ‘‘ Phoenecians,’’ ‘‘ Trojans,’’ ‘‘ Gaels,’’ 
“¢ Cymris,’’ ‘‘ Picts,’’ ‘‘ Romans,’’ ‘‘Saxons,’’ and soon, in somewhat 
intricate succession, to our own times. It is all told in the same delight- 
ful way, showing Mr. Bonwick to be a scholar accurate and _ profound, 
a writer concise and entertaining, and an author with whom it isa 
pleasure to spend afew hours. The volume is well printed and well 
bound. Scribner & Welford, New York. 1881. Pp. 523. 


Cape Cop Foiks.—This is asgnovel that has attracted a good deal of 
attention, both in Boston, where it is published, and out of Boston, where 
it has been extensively read. It is the first essay of a young lady 
writer who has not seen fit to give us a,hint of who she may be, which 
she might very well have done, as ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks’’ has already 
reached the popularity of a third edition. The book is a happy photo- 
graph of that queer New England life to be met with only in the remote 
corners of New England, but most interesting when met. There is 
really no plot to the story, for one is hardly needed, as the pen flows 
pleasantly on from page to page, touching with knowing hand those 
peculiarities of life and character so strange and newto city folks on the 
Cape. Says one of the characters: ‘‘I read my almanick and my 
Bible both, Staunton ; I read ’em both, and I believe there’s a great deal 
of truth in both on ’em;’’ and so might we say of ‘‘Cape Cod Folks,”’ 
that there is a great deal of truth in it, gracefully served out by its 
biographer. The book is most pleasantly printed and bound, and has 
one illustration to give life to the title-page. A. Williams & Co., 
Boston. 1881. Pp. 327. 





EvELINA.—Here is our old, old friend back once more. Years 
since,—so many, we are afraid to confess their number,—we made the 
acquaintance of the fair ‘‘ Evelina’ as one of she novels to be read by 
all good youth, just as soon as we finished the good and pious plead- 
ings of Hannah More. The present edition, which isa very handsome 
one, appears in the ‘‘ Novelist’s Library,’’ and contains an intro- 
duction and copious notes by Annie Raine Ellis. We shall be curious 
to see if a new edition of ‘‘ Evelina’”’ will find a willing market where 
‘*Nana’”’ and ‘‘ Z’ Assommoir’’ find the largest sale—from our book- 
counters. If it does, it will be a sign of a returning taste for fiction 
that is undeniably pure and wholesome. Scribner & Welford, New 
York. 1881. Pp. 427. 


Sunpay ScuHoot Soncs.—Dr. Charles S. Robinson selected and 
arranged, about a year ago, a collection of ‘‘ Spiritual Songs for the 
Sunday School,’’ which The Century Company of New York pub- 
lished. This collection was in every way praiseworthy, as Dr. Robin- 
son avoided those hymns that, while they may be said to have gained 
popularity, are still disfigured by bad rhymes and diction. A Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, speaking once of hymns, said that “‘no hymn 
was good that omitted the name of Jehovah.’’ There is a large 
measure of truth in this, and the present compilation comes the nearest 
to a good, sensible, devout Sunday School hymn-book, we have ever 
seen. The first edition of this work was published with the tunes. 
The Century Company now has brought out the hymns alone in large, 
clear type, so as to place the words easily within reach of those for 
whom they are intended. The collection is bound in flexible red 
covers, has red edges, and costs but twenty cents. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 1881. Pp. 249 

‘WHEN My Suip Comes In.’’—Such is the title of a dainty little 
volume, beautifully printed and more beautifully bound, that reaches 
us through the mails. It is by Major Theodore J. Eckerson, of the 
United States Army, and is a small volume of ‘‘ Rhymes of Camp and 


Hearth.’’ The preface and dedication forbid us to criticise, for criti- 
cism is not invited, as no poetic merit whatever is claimed for ‘‘ these 
effusions.’’ As, however, the volume was sent us, it is presumed some 


notice is requested. The author has evidently an eye for the picturesque, 
and, were he to pay more attention to foefry, his verses might command 
a wider circle of readers than his own immediate friends. _In a pleas- 
ant little poem to his musket, Major Eckerson, who fought in the 
Mexican War, thus bids it farewell: 
« Ah, shall I e’er forget the morn 
I bore thee through the waving corn, 
As down the slope we proudly rushed, 
Where Padierna’s hosts were crushed ? 
Thy stock was shivered by a blow, 
But I was safe—forget it? No! 
‘« Good-bye, old musket mine! Thy lock 
Hath weathered many a tempest shock, 
And though I leave thee with regret, 
And go to don the epaulette, 
It never shall forgotten be, 
That epaulette was won through thee.” 


The volume is printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, and con- 
tains 113 pages. 


‘¢THe Drurp’s’’ Lisrary.—It is with unfeigned thankfulness that 
we welcome the publication of a nominally American edition of the 
late Mr. H. H. Dixon’s four books, so familiar to all lovers of the 
British turf,—‘‘ Silk and Scarlet,’’ ‘‘ Post and Paddock,’’ ‘‘ Scott and 
Sebright,’’ ‘‘ Saddle and Sirloin,’”’ by H. H. Dixon. 

Not only is the time propitious,—is the theme of interest and im- 
portance,—but really good books upon the subject are lamentably lack- 
ing. We do not allude, of course, to stud-books and racing calendars, 
intended only for the professional turfman, but to popular works 
which can be read with pleasure and profit by those who do not desire 
more than that general acquaintance with a social topic of almost daily 
discussion which commends itself to every intelligent man fond of the 
companionship of his fellows. Of recent publications of the sort, 
how many there are, and how few that are worth anything. Mr. Rice’s 
‘History of the English Turf,’’ we regret to observe, has obtained 
rather a wide currency here,—a book wholly without order or accuracy, 
and dull beyond description. Mr. Day’s “‘ Racehorse in Training” is an 
admirable work, but caviare to the general public, and the ‘‘ Book of the 
Horse ’’ and Lady Anne Blunt’s pleasant volume on the horses of Nedjd 
do not cover the subject. There is really no good history of the Eng- 
lish turf extant, and there are very few men alive competent to trace 
the early history of the British horse and of British horseracing, and 
to tell the story of the ‘‘ terrible high-bred cattle’ that for a century or 
more have contested the palm of equine supremacy, literally before the 
eyes of the world, having always a due regard to fact and to style, to 
statistics and to sentiment. Alas! when the man who is thoroughly 
versed in his subject and can write, appears, he always has his hobby 
or his favorite! Such a history cannot be long delayed, if it is to be 
written at all, for the difficulties are increasing in geometrical progres- 
sion, year by year, as racing assumes more and more an international 
complexion. 
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‘‘The Druid’s’’ books have many defects. There is no pretence at 
formal history-writing ; there is no attempt at symmetrical arrange- 
ment and proportion ; there is little of fact that is new, even to the su- 
perficial student, and the story does not come nearly down to date. 
But the style is pleasant, and that of a gentleman and a lover of animal 
nature and the open air, and the books abound with anecdote and those 
little traits and touches which give a completer and more vivid idea of 
‘* the horse and his rider’’ than could be imparted in a page of elaborate 
description. English writers have one great advantage,—a history 
of the English is a history of a great social class through long and 
brilliant generations, and of an interest which has left its imprint 
deep on the nation’s life. The American turf has not reached—can- 
not reach,—the same importance, and its history, whenever it is written, 
will be the history of its great horses alone. And English writers have, 
further, this advantage,—they write for two worlds; for, ever since she 
took the first Derby winner, Diomed, America has been importing the 
stoutest and soundest of English thoroughbreds, so that the American 
has a personal interest in many of the horses described in ‘‘ The 
Druid’s’’ pages. 

It is customary for the Englishman to poke fun at the Gaul who 
describes Sir William’s or Milord Brown’s driving down to Epsom behind 
the chestnut mare with which he had thrice won the Derby, and it is 
not so long since a leading New York daily alluded to the Two Thou- 
sand Guinea Stake as ‘‘a race for $12,000 ;’’ but, on looking into Dr. 
Brewer’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’’ we came upon some 
remarkable instances of how little an encyclopedist may know of his 
own national institutions. ‘* The Derby Day,’’ he informs us, ‘‘ is the 
second Wednesday of the great Epsom Spring Meeting in May.’’ In 
point of fact, it is the firstand only Wednesday in the Epsom Summer 
Meeting, and very often falls in June! We fancy that many a writer 
and reader, better versed in turf lore than Dr. Brewer, can find astore 
of new or forgotten information in ‘‘ The Druid’s’’ pages. Everyone 
knows what punishing races they used to run in the good old times for 
very small stakes ; how, on the afternoon before she died, Queen Anne’s 
horse Star—‘* she drives furiously, like Jehu, and is a mighty hunter, 
like Nimrod,’’ wrote Swift of her,—won a $70 race at York, running 
four heats of four mileseach ; few people recall that the late Marquis of 
Waterford, in 1843, rode his horse Blueskin in three steeplechases, each of 
four miles, and won them all. Disraeli the younger, who has enriched 
the language with the phrase, ‘‘the blue ribbon of the turf,’’ 
records the ‘‘splendid groan’’ of Lord George Bentinck, when his 
cherished West India motion was defeated, and simultaneously Surplice, 
once his property, won for another owner the Derby Lord George had 
never been able to achieve. The late Lord Derby would have given 
any one of his three Premierships for the Derby, within half a head of 
which he came in 1858 with Foxophilite. The Earl of Glasgow bred 
horses through his long lifetime to secure the Derby, but never suc- 
ceeded ; Mr. Popham bred only one colt, trained by his groom, sold 
it, but bought it back, and with it carried off the prize in 1855. Lord 
Alington has within the last two years spent some $70,000 on two 
horses, and both have broken down without winning the coveted prize. 
Long ago, to say nothing of his bad luck with Memnon, Lord Darling- 
ton gave $50,000, won in a lottery, for four horses that did not win 
enough money to pay for shoeing them; for Serab, he gave $15,000, 
and, after seeing him run thrice, made a present of him to a friend in 
sheer disgust. Breeding is as much a lottery as buying, and stud 
animals are as rich in information to the enthusiast as the Fasti and 
Athenzeus are to the scholar. They tell how Eldon, when her foal 
died, drove away Madcap and appropriated her offspring ; how Milk- 
sop took fright at hers and refused to suckle it; how Languish, sent 
abroad, died of homesickness; how Vesta’s fourteen foals were all 
grays ; how Resurrection was thrown away for dead, and revived in the 
warmth of the litter ; how Wanderer spent his life carrying the litter 
out of his box, and, after being retired from the turf, never let 
anyone catch his eye or see him lie down; how two _haif-sisters 
produced colts, one without feet and one without eyes ; how the dam of 
Montreal only bore thrice, and each time twins ; and how the twins 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee lived and throve as equine twins rarely 
do, the difference ’tween them being that the colt fed on cow’s milk 
was the better of the two. Of races innumerable, too, we read ; how, 
at the Ebor, St. Leger, in 1850, where all three riders were afraid to 
begin, the first three-quarters of a mile were walked, and the time of 
the two miles was more than 1444 minutes; how Dr. Syntax won the 
Gold Cup at Preston seven years in succession, and in the eighth was 
defeated by Reveller, when the townspeople had prepared a set of gilt 
shoes and marshalled a procession to receive him ; how Touchstone car- 
ried off the Ascot Cup, and his trainer, John Scott, sent his compli- 
ments to the skeptic who had vowed to eat the horse if it won, and de- 
sired to know how the gentleman would have him cooked ; how Harry 
Edwards won on ‘the appropriately named Terror during the choiera 
summer at Cupar, when six or seven hearses passed the course during 
the race ; and how Lanercost’s leg gave way and he was sent to the 
post to be pulled up if the other horse started, and how the rider of the 
other horse, under similar instructions, pulled up and let the crippled 
hero walk over; and how Sabreur never could be induced to gallop 





until once he received a kick froma rival, which left him lame for a 
week, but under the influence of which he ran away and distanced the 
whole field. Of jockeys and trainers and owners, ‘‘ The Druid’s’’ books 
are always eloquent ; how Voltigeur’s backers derided as unmanly the 
idea of going to bed when their favorite had won the St. Leger and the 
Doncaster Cup ; how the Earl of Jersey jumped out of his carriage and 
forgot his gout when he saw his horse winning at Newmarket ; how 
Parson Nanney Wynn and Parson Harvey scandalized their bishops and 
delighted their parishioners by their love for the turf, muchas the Rev. 
Mr. King dida few years ago ; how Archbishop Harcourt used to watch 
the horses at York from the grounds of his palace’; how anoble sportsman 
could find no way of relieving his feelings when his horse won the St. 
Leger, save by punching his umbrellathrough every hotel mirror in Don- 
caster, and all about the Prince of Walesand King William, ‘‘Old Q.,’’ and 
‘‘Junius’s’’ Duke of Grafton, John Scott and his brother, ‘‘Black Bill,”’ 
Sam Chifney and Jem Robinson, and a hundred others whose names 
are inscribed in the Racing Calendar and the files of Bailey’s old 
Sporting Magazine. In an interesting essay, we find the book-makers 
described,—the race of leviathan betters is almost extinct nowadays,— 


| Joe Bland, the coachman, and Jem, his brother, a postboy, who made 


their fortunes, and retired to their mansions in Piccadilly; Guily, the 
prize-fighter, who was elected M. P. for Pontefract, and won $175,000 
on Margrave’s St. Leger and $250,000 on St. Giles’s Derby, in _part- 
nership with Ridsdale, the Yorkshire feotman, who rose to havea hun- 
dred horses in his stable, and died in a garret with three half-pence in 
his pockets ; and ‘‘ Leviathan’’ Davis, the last of his race, who began 
with half a crown in 1840, and twelve years later had $650,000 in bank, 
having, meanwhile, lost $200,000 by Voltigeur’s victory, and, on the 
morning after Teddington won the Derby, began his settling by sending 
Mr. Greville, the author of the famous ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ and one of the 
keenest turfmen of his time, a check for $75,000. The ‘‘ touts’’ and 
‘« prophets’’ come in for notice, from Dan Dawson, who was hanged 
for poisoning a favorite, down to the less enterprising rascals of the 
present day. Mr. Dixon does not fail to expose the tipsters,—-who, by 
the way, are beginning to thieve and thrive on this side of the Atlantic,— 
who leave their reward to the generosity of their successful patrons, and 
insure the fact that some shall be successful by sending out—there 
being, say, ten horses and fifty dupes,—the name of each horse to five 
customers. A Yorkshire schoolmaster, we are told, turned prophet, 
obtaining his information by writing letters for the ‘‘touts’’ between 
school-hours ; but he might have done just as well had he invented his 
news, and trusted to luck for his predictions. The prophets suffered a 
sad blow in 1852, when the London Dazly News published a compila- 
tion of their predictions on the day after the race, showing that not 
one of them had fixed upon the winner, Daniel O’ Rourke; neverthe- 
less, four years later, the Dazly Mews had a prophet of its own, and 
specially advertised his vaticination for the Derby,—and the horse that 
he had shown to be an infallible winner came in twenty-third! Punch 
once engaged an augur ; but, though his system was ingenious, and he 
selected Newcourt because no other prophet had mentioned the horse, 
the prophecy was not fulfilled. ‘‘The Druid’’ mentions one delight- 
ful advertisement by a tipster after the race: ‘‘ We must congratulate 
our readers on the fulfilment of ‘The Mouse’s’ prophecy for the Oaks. 
He gave Omoo, first; Meteora, second. Omoo did not run, but 
Meteora came in second; while, owing to the weather, possibly, 
Minceareat, an outsider, won.’’ This is probably the most masterly 
performance on record in the way of extracting the sunbeams of conso- 
lation from the chill cucumbers of defeat. Frederick Warne & Co., 
London. Pp. 369, 367, 418 and 471. 


THE BripAL Eve.—Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth is, with acertain 
class, a popular novelist. We confess to not being of their number. 
Nevertheless, the publishers have done a wise thing in bringing out her 
novels ina cheap form. ‘‘The Bridal Eve; or, Rose Elmer,’’ is the 
first to appear, and is published uniform with the gray-back series 
identified with Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Mrs. Southworth 
is to us sensational, and valueless as a novelist, as she neither satisfies 
the requirements of a wholesome, interesting, instructive novel, nor the 
demands of the best tastes of thetimesx The volume before us is well 
printed and on good paper. TT. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
1881. Pp. 446. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


“* TV ICTION ” is the name given to a new weekly published by the enterprising pro- 

prietors of Fuck—Messrs. Keppler & Schwartzman, It is devoted to fiction, fresh 
and healthy, and promises to win a good name for itself, if quality and enterprise are 
appreciated. 

The “ Memoir and Correspondence of James T. Fields,” written and edited by 
one amply qualified for the task, and containing copious selections from unpublished 
private letters, is in active preparation. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, are the publishers. 

Miss Kate Sanborn, Professor of Literature in Smith College, is authority for the 
statement that the author of the “« No Name” novel, “ Manuela Paredes,” isa Mr. Cham- 
berlain, of New York. 

The next “ American Birthday Book” will cover the works of Whittier. 
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German Socialism, according to a French critic having under review M. Emile 


de Laveleye’s book on Socialism, all came originally from France and principally from | 
Proudhon. But the Germans, he thinks, have spoiled what they borrowed ; or, in his | 


own words : “ The doctrine has been developed in a phraseology little likely to win 
new adherents. Where is that French clearness which gives even to chimeras an air 
of truth? It has become transformed into fog in these Slav and German brains.” 


It is stated that Turgéneff, the great Russian novelist, has tried his hand at 
writing some children’s stories, which may be expected to appear by Christmas. 


Mr. Gladstone has presented to the Nottingham, England, Free Library copies of 
the only books of his which are not out of print—namely, “ Juventus Mundi: Gods 
and Men of the Heroic Age in Greece,” “ Homeric Synchronism,” ‘ Homer,” and 
“« Gleanings of Past Years.” In an accompanying letter to the librarian, Mr. Glad- 
stone expresses his hope that the books “may serve as a token, however small, of his 
respect for the signal public spirit of the town of Nottingham.” 

Miss Braddon has in hand a curious project,—an abridged edition of the Waverley 
novels. Each novel in its new form will be published at a penny. 


Messrs. Seeley of London will shortly publish a new book by Mr. P. G. Hamerton, 
entitled, “ The Graphic Arts,” containing technical information about painting, draw- 
ing and engraving. Fac-simile reproductions of drawings by various artists will illus- 
trate the text. 

The Century Magazine for November will contain the only authorized portrait 
of George Eliot, and an intimate description of her character and personal beliefs, by 
Frederick W, H. Myers, the son of the author of « Catholic Theology.” 


A new literary review is to be published in Rome under the editorship of Signor- 
Ruggero Boughi, with the title, Za Cultura. 


Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s children’s book this year is to be “ Boston Town.” He 
is still abroad, gleaning materials for fresh volumes. 


W. D. Howells’ new story, “ Dr. Breen’s Practice,” which is appearing as a serial 
in the Atlantic Monthly, is attracting a good deal of attention, and is receiving praise 
in all the reviews. It is evidently written in his best manner. 

The October Atlantic will contain, among other timely and interesting articles, 
one by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, on Dean Stanley. Charles Warren Stoddard, who is 
at present connected with the Argonaut of San Francisco, will also have a sketch 
called « A Tropical Sequence,” which is perhaps prompted by the experiences which 
led to the writing of his book, called “The South Sea Islands,” published some 
three or four years ago. 

Sarah Orne Jewett has a new volume in press, to be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Edgar Fawcett’s new story, “ A Gentleman of Leisure,” is being published in Eng- 
lish in Germany. The extraordinary sale of the book is reviving the interest in his 
previous novel, “ A Hopeless Case.” 

Richard Grant White’s “ England Without and Within,” is selling remarkably 
wellin England. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the publishers, recently received the third 
large order from London. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, some time in October, an elegant, illustrated 
volume of Pennsylvania ballads, by Bayard Taylor. The book will contain the follow- 
ing five ballads, all of which relate to Kennett Square, Plymouth Meeting, and 
localities in that vicinity: “The Quaker Widow,” “The Holly Tree,” “ John Reed,” 
‘« Jane Reed,” and “« The Old Pennsylvania Farmer.” The book will be gotten up in 
the best style, so far as typography is concerned, and the illustrations, engraved by 
Closson, Andrew, Orr, Linton and others, have been furnished by the following artists : 
W. Hamilton Gibson, whose book, “ Pastoral Days,” made a sensation a year ago ; T. 
Hovenden, F. S. Church, F. D. Millet, W. L. Taylor, F. Dielman, H. Bolton Jones, J. 
F. Murphy, George Edwards and J. N. Marble. 

Mr. William R, Jenkins has just returned from Europe, where he has concluded 
arrangements for the publication of two important veterinary works,—one by J. Wood- 
ruffe Hill, F.R.C.V.S., author of “Management and Diseases of the Dog,” and 
other works; and the other by George Fleming, F. R.C. V. S., whose former works 
are very popular. Dr. Hiil’s work is one greatly needed in the profession, and will 
treat of “ Pathology,” a subject not hitherto written upon fully by English authors. 
It will be an extensive work, profusely illustrated, and will be brought out by Mr. 
Jenkins, simultaneously with its English publication, about the first of November. Dr. 
Fleming’s book will be on “ Surgery,” and will not be ready before the latter part of 
the year, but it will be a large and comprehensive work, with several hundred illus- 
trations. Mr. Jenkins is also publishing a “ Latin Beginner’s Book,” by Professor Wal- 
sey, which, of course, is to be classed with school literature, and will be ready next 
month. 

A substantial contribution to the coming centennial celebration at Yorktown is Mr. 
H, P. Johnson’s volume, “The Yorktown Campaign,” which Harper & Brothers will 
publish in a few days. The book is copiously illustrated with maps and engravings 
from famous historical paintings by Trumbull, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gilbert Stuart, and 
others. It is no little compliment to Mr. Johnson’s accuracy that he has been con- 
sulted in locating the camping-grounds of the militia from the various States, which it is 
designed to make identical with the camping-grounds of the troops from their respec- 
tive States a century ago. 

A singular story is told by the Boston Courter in connection with Mr. Howells’ 
« Dr. Breen’s Practice,” now being published serially in the d¢/antic. It seems that a 
lady of that city contributed to the magazine, after “ Dr. Breen’s Practice” was in 
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type, a short story which so much resembled that of Mr. Howells’, that he felt it neces- 
sary to call upon the lady and explain the situation of affairs, in order that no charge 
of plagiarism might be preferred against him. He showed her the proof-sheets of his 
story, and perfectly satisfied her that the similarity between her work and his was one 
of those strange coincidences which have from time to time occurred in the literary 
world. 

Messrs. W. B. Smith & Co. will publish, October ist, “ French Exiles in Louisiana,”’ 
an historical novel, by J. C. Lindsay ; “ Boscobel,” a novel describing life at the winter 
resorts of Florida; ‘The Munister’s Daughter,’ Volt If. in “American Sunday 
Library,” by William McMichael ; « The Complete Cook Book,” complete and thorough 
in everything, by Catharine Stuart; ‘* Science and Genesis,” by E. Nisbet, D.D., author 
of « Resurrection of the Body,” etc. ; “ Armour; or What are You Going to Do About 
It?” an exposure of Pennsylvania politics. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish shortly, “ Spain and the Spaniards,” by 
De Amicis ; “ Norsk, Lapp, and Finn,” by Frank Vincent, Jr. ; ‘© Newfoundland to 
Manitoba,” by W. Frazer Rae; “ A Scandinavian Summer,” by Kathar.ne E. Tyler; 
“ Cuban Sketches,” by James W. Steele; new and cheaper editions of Miss Byrd’s 
« Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” and of her “ Six Months in the Sandwich Islands ;” and 
a new and cheaper edition of “ Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany,” 
by Katharine S. Macquoid, with designs by Thomas Macquoid. Also, in general litera- 
ture, a popular edition, in one volume, of T'yler’s “History of American Literature.” 
This will be catalogued, in honor of the“ Simple Cobbler,” as the “« Agawam” edition. 
The standard edition in two volumes will be known as the “ Bradstreet.” “ Buddha 
and Buddhism,” by Arthur Lillie ; illustrated. “ Authors and Authorship,” by Wm. 
S.Walsh. “The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Dissenting Minister.” ‘“Cam- 
bridge Trifles, by the author of «A Dayof My Life at Eaton.” In_ biography, they 
will add to the popular ““New Plutarch Series,” “ Sir John Franklin and Arctic Explora- 
tion,” by A. H. Beesly; ‘Martin Luther and his Work,” by J. H. Treadwell; and 
“Sir Richard Whittington,” by Besant and Rice; and tothe series of « English Philo- 
sophers,” “‘ Bacon,” by Thomas Fowler. They will also issue a large volume, entitled 
«« Worthies of the World: Lives of Great Men of All Countriesand Times.” In science 
and education, “ The First Book of Knowledge,” by Frederick Guthrie ; « Animal 
Physiology for Schools,” by J. Milner Fothergill, M.D.; “ Suicide : Studies on its Philo- 
sophy, Causes and Prevention,” by James J. O’Dea, M.D. ; “ Sensation and Pain,” by 
C. Fayette Taylor; and revised and enlarged editions of President Bascom’s “Es- 
thetics ” and “ Rhetoric ;” « The New Ethics,” by Frank Sewall; and, for the Political 
Education Society, “‘1he Usury Laws,” as considered by John Calvin, Jeremy Bentham, 
Richard H, Dana, Jr., and David A. Wells. To the “ Trans-Atlantic Series” will be 
added “ Esau Runswick,” by Mrs. Macquoid, author of « Patty ;” “* Joseph’s Coat,” by 
David Christie Murray ; “ The Vicar’s People,’ by George Granville Fenn ; and “ John 
Barlow’s Ward,” by a new writer. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. will publish in December an important book, en- 
titled, “The Horse in Motion,” by J. D. B. Stillman, M. D., A. M., after drawings by 
William Hahn, with a preface by Leland Stanford. This work is the ovtcome of a 
series of experiments with the camera, undertaken by the direction and at the expense 
of Leland Stanford, the War Governor of California, and now President of the 
Central Pacific Railroad. These experiments were commenced some years since with 
a single camera, to get aninstantaneous view of a famous trotter in rapid motion; they 
were afterwards continued with an increasing number, until twenty-four cameras were 
employed, giving as many views of the lorse in a single stride at intervals of one foot. 
The experiments were then extended to other quadrupeds, such as oxen, deer, dogs, 
ete. The numerous photographs of horses in all their paces and all possible positions 
were placed in the hands of a gentleman selected for the work, to make them intelli- 
gible. Every facility was furnished him; valuable horses were sacrificed for ana- 
tomical purposes when required, and the aid of artistic talent was secured to delineate 
the new and important facts brought to light. The book will be a royal quarto volume, 
illustrated by nine chromo plates, and more than one hundred heliotypes and photo- 
lithographs, and more than one thousand figures. The author has been enabled to demon- 
strate the theory of quadrupedal locomotion, which is as simple as it is beautiful, and 
which makes the most extraordinary movement as harmonious as a musical note. This 
work cannot fail to revolutionize the conventional ideas of animal locomotion. It is 
the most important contribution to animal mechanics and art that has appeared for 
many years. 

Little, Brown & Co. have in pamphlet form, handsomely printed on thick paper, 
the masterly address of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop at the unveiling of the statue of 
Colonel Prescott, on the 17th of last June, at Bunker Hill. It is from the Uni- 
versity Press of John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, and an illustration of the statue ac- 
companies the text. 

Macmillan & Co. have issued a classified supplement to the catalogue of their 
publications, which includes the works issued by the Oxford Clarendon Press and the 
Cambridge University Press, of which they are the special agents in America. 

« Baby Rue,” the last “ No Name” novel of Roberts Brothers, has been republished 
in England as the work of “ Charles M. Clay,” which is supposed to be the pseudonym 
of Mrs. Charlotte M. Clark. 

A new edition of Prosper Mérimée’s masterpiece, ‘‘Colomba,” is nearly ready in 
Paris. The text has been carefully collated with the author’s manuscript. 

The Index Society has just issued an index to Mr. Trevelyan’s “ Life of Lord 
Macaulay.” 

Henry Holt & Co.’s fall announcements include “ Greece and Rome: Their Life 
and Art,” by Jacob von Falcke, This is an important illustrated work, which they will 
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publish for the holidays. Its numerous portraits of interesting objects, and pictorial 
“restorations” of places and occurrences in Athens, Rome. and Olympia, are interest- 
ing and artistic. “The Young Folks’ History of the War for the Union,” by John D. 
Champlin, Jr., author of the « Young Folks’ Encyclopedia,” &c, “ Our Familiar Songs 
and Those Who Made Them,” more than three hundred standard songs of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, arranged with piano accompaniment, and preceded by sketches of 
the writers and histories of the songs. Gardiner and Mullinger’s “ English History for 
Students ;” Gardiner’s “ Introduction to English History,” and « English History for 
Young Folks.” J. A. Symonds “ Renaissance in Italy,” Parts II. and III.; “The 
Revival of Learning and the Age of Despots,” Baring Gould’s « Germany, Present and 
Past,” Ten Brink’s “ History of English Literature,’ Cox’s “Introduction to the Sci- 
ence of Comparative Mythology and Folk-Lore,” In the “Leisure Hour Series,” Mrs. 
Alexander’s “ The Freres,” Fothergiil’s « Kith and Kin,” and Hardy’s “ Laodicean.”’ 
The “ Geometry and Trigonometry” in Professor Newcomb’s “ Mathematical Series,” 
and Professor Stern’s “ Studien und Plaudereien (im Vaterland),” second series, 

Alphonse Daudet, the French novelist, is presented to the readers of the Critic of 
September 1oth, in a portrait by Frank Fowler, and a biographical and critical sketch 
by P. M. Potter. Walt Whitman contributes a short poem to the same review. 


DRIFT. 


—Editors in the outlying districts of South Africa contend with great difficulties. 
The Cathcart Express recently made this apology to its readers: «We hope our 
subscribers and exchanges will overlook the non-issue of our paper on Friday last. 
We are now glad to state that no more disappointments will follow. We have at last 
the services of a compositor.” 

—Mr. John Edgar Boehm has made his sketch for the statue of Lord Beaconsfield 
which is to be placed in Westminster Abbey, and it has been sent to Osborne for Her 
Majesty’s approval. The payment he is to receive for the sketch, the model, and the 
completed statue, with the pedestal and the cost of erection, is $10,000, It has been 
regulated by the precedent in the case of Lord Palmerston’s statue, which also cost 
$10,000, Mr. Gibson received $25,000 for the statue of Sir Robert Peel. 


—Messrs. Scribner and Welford possess a book of rare autographs. The collection 
consists principally of letters, and includes a!l the Presidents of the United States, be- 
sides many literary men, painters, etc. There are two or three letters on the question 
of international copyright, written by Emerson in 1844, and addressed to a London 
,publisher, 

—A venerable New York author said recently, according to 7he Tribune: “If I 
were a United States Senator, I would bring in a bill making it a criminal offence for 
any one to write poetry.” It isn’t half a dozen years since he last appeared as a poet 
himself, and to advantage. 

—At Bologna, on the 26th of September, there is to be a congress of geologists, at 
which all civilized countries are to be represented, for the purpose, mainly, of effecting 
uniformity in the geological nomenclature of the world, The deliberations are to be 
conducted in French. A preliminary convention was held in Paris in 1873, and the 
proceedings at that conference will show results in the one soon to meet. Commis- 
sions appointed to report upon many different countries are expected to contribute 
valuable and interesting information and suggestions. 


H. MUHR'S SONS, | ices een Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 





—The Mohammedans of Meerat have formed an association having for its object 
the establishment of schools for boys and the organization of a body of teachers for the 
instruction of adults. Meerat isan important Mohammedan centre, and it is hoped 
that this effort may lead Mohammedans in other districts to do something for their 
moral and social condition. 


—Cheques are now fashionable as wedding presents in England, and are naturally 
much appreciated, They take the place of the “roll of bank notes” that the bride’s 
father, in old romances, pressed into her hand at parting, and as to the amount of 
which she was always so indifferent—in fiction! 


—An English scholar has made public the belief that ‘10m de plume” is a phrase 
of English coinage, that was first printed in England. “ Mom de guerre” is the 
French idiom, and a very appropriate name of the pseudonym of a fighting jour- 
nalist. 


—If two Germans were stranded on a desert island, their first idea would be to 
found a union or club, says a Vienna paper, in announcing the fertility of German im- 
agination in founding every possible and impossible species of « verein.” As a proof of 
their genius in this line, can be cited the club called the “ Shirt-sleeve Club,” estab- 
lished this summer by the German-Swiss, the main rule of which consists in the pro- 
hibition of coa¢s of any description during the month of July, the members being con- 
demned to be in shzr¢-sleeves. 


—Reports of trouble in the armies of Germany and Austria, caused by the cruelty 
of the subordinate officers toward the private soldiery, continue to be heard, notwith- 
standing the efforts made by the higher military officials to put an end to the barbari- 
ties, On the 28th of July, a corporal was shot in Vienna by a private who entered the 
service some months ago, having previously been a tailor’s apprentice, This man had 
been ordered by the corporal to report to him in full-dress uniform during the evening. 
Instead of doing so, he put a bullet through him. He said, on being arrested, that he 
had been ill-used by the man that he had slain, and that he had made up his mind to 
kill four of his officers, and then shoot himself. 


—The question is under discussion in England whether the words, “ And shall 
Trelawny die?” which Robert Stephen Hawker’s poem has rendered a matter ofevery- 
day quotation, were parts of an old refrain which he had heard from the lips of the 
Cornish peasants, or whether the whole poem was a product of his own brain, No 
student has hitherto discovered the words in print before Hawker’s time. 


—One of the travelling students of Oxford intends passing the autumn in a tour of 
exploration through the upper valleys of the rivers Hermes and Meander, to visit the 
sites of several Greeco-Phrygian cities. The route ought to furnish a rich store of un- 
published monuments and inscriptions. A competent artist will accompany him. 


—The project ofa second Suez Canal under English auspices is the subject of dis- 
cussion in the Alexandrian press. The advantages proposed include a quicker transit 
and a reduced tariff. 


—It has been decided that a special Thiers s@//e shall be formed in the Louvre, ar- 
ranged, as far as possible, in the manner of the old study, and containing the fine col- 
tection of bronzes, old Sévres, terra-cotta, etc., formed by M. Thiers. M. Charles 
Blanc has undertaken to prepare the catalogue of the collection. 


D. W. WORTHINGTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


F. he W. havion Railroad | 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 


with— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 





STEEL RAILS, 


_ Rartway FRrocs, Crossincs AND SWITCHES, : 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
_OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED FEBRUARY, 1823. 
The Oldest Established Piano Factory in America. 
Inventor of Iron Plate Frame for Pianos in 1832, | Grants Diptomas, Fart Term, OCT, 3. 


CONRAD MEYER & SONS, 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 


(Formerly 722 Arch Street,) 
1717 CHESTNUT ST., PuiLapba., Pa, ~ 
PRESCOTT ORGANS, 


Fine Road and Carriage Harness, 
ALSO, AGENT FOR 


CELEBRATED CONCORD HARNESS, 


No. 212 NortTH NINTH STREET, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


N' ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NINETEEN TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Vorcr, Enun- 
CIATION and Action in their application to CONVERSATION, 
READING, ReEcITATION and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. 


Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 


J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 





Manufactured by PRIZES AWARDED: 
———_ tes sg Nt York; B. J. COOKE’S SON, 
oston ( ; timore ; A A, 1876; SS 
THE WHARTON RAILROAD PARIS, 1878; Ba. Sceans toon, 1879 ; Delaware “y pas oe 
SWITCH CO Fair, 1879 Pa. Strate Farr, 1880; CLOCKS AND BRONZES 
E Anp WHEREVER EXHIBITED. esaieni a it ate ata 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 234 and Washington Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 

JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., PA, 


——Of every description,—— 


No, 137 NORTH THIRD STREET, 


Branch Store, 827 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Invitation. 
STRANGERS passing through the 


city are invited to visit the store, 
whether to see or to buy. Your 
parcels are checked; a waiting-room 
is provided, where you may rest 
with ladies and children; guides con- 
duct you through the house, or you 
wander at will; there are many 
things of interest to see, and a 
welcome. 

Drop in while waiting for a train, 
or stop over if you can afford the 
time. 





Joun WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper, Accessible 
by horse-cars from everywhere. 


Barker Brothers &@ Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia, 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


BK. fAMISON & CO,, 
° BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES. 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 





Ve & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


121 South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
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SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts ; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 





THOMAS ROBINS, 
J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
R. P. MCCULLAGH, 


JAMES L. CLAGHORN, 
BENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


JAMES M. AERTSEN, 
DANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT. 





Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DeEposir COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
327—331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL, 

CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 

The Suey, also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 


rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional | 


security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


$15,573,297.62 
$2,607,908.52 





Total Assets December 31, 1880, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent. . ‘ . 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during | 


which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR, 





BENJAMIN F, Stevens, Pres. JosepH M. Gippens, Sec’y. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


NO. 133 SourH Fourtu Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Insures Lives, GRANTS ANNUITIES, Acts AS Executor, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
Anp Recerves Deposits ON INTEREST. 


Charter Perpetual, 





Incorporated 1836. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either | Pyesident, THomas RipGway. Vice-President, JoHN B. GARRETT. 


the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


WwW”. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 


REYNOLDS & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. 





reasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WiLL1AM P, Huston. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 

OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 





THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST., 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 

CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, ror are 1 een. 
ASSETS, 


- %500,000 
$9,195,185.58. 
INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS, ASSIGNFES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 








Surpius, $827,338. | 


AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT 
SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the Company 


| The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
| duly remitted. 


| SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
| ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 
| ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Department. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS : 
Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila, Wm Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Benj. V. Marsh, Phila, 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila, Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincin. 
William Hacker, Phila. . M. Albertson, Norrist’n, 
Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 


| Shenandoah Valley | 
RAILROAD. 





THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THE 
CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


These wonderful Caverns take rank with Niagara in 
point of attraction and are equally worthy of visit. hey 
are open to visitors at all hours of the day and may be 
entered freely without making any special change in 
| attire. 

TAKING TRAIN FROM WEST PHILADEL- 
PHIA at 11.55 P. M., reaching Luray at 10.45 A. M., 
the next day, visitors have eight hours in Luray and 

| can take train at 6.15 P. M., reaching Philadelphia at 


| 5-15 next morning. 


If preferred, take the 9.00 A. M., train from West 
Philadelphia, arriving at Luray at 7.32 P. M., enter the 
CAVERNS the next morning, and leave at 1.25 P. M., 
reaching Philadelphia at 11.35 P. M. 

PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 11.55 P.M, train go 
through without change. 

SPECIAL RATES HAVE BEEN ARRANGED FOR 
ROUND-TRIP. 

For Tickets and information apply at the Ticket 
Offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad or General Offices 
of the Company at Hagerstown, Md., and 37 and 39 
South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


| JOSEPH H. SANDS, CHAS. P. HATCH, 
Superintendent. Gen'l Passenger Agent. 


PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


g21 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS... « - $7,467,181.35 
SURFIAG, + « «. «s+ 6 Seeenms 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 








Dividends Annully. Policies non-forfeiting for their vlue. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
Apply to H. S, STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
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Columbia Umbrellas | 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine whi ee on porn ““COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 


| 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


NEW YORK. 


WILSON BROTHERS & Co., 

Civil Engineers and Architects, 

435 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 115 Proapway, New York. 


WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN, 


And other Rhymes of Camp and Hearth, 
by THEopokE J. Eckerson, Major U. S. A. 
Cloth, in green and gold, $1.50. 
R. I. ECKERSON, 
159 ‘High St., Boston, 


NOW READY. - 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


LUCILE, 
ILLUSTRATED, 

An entirely new edition of Owen Mere- 
dith’s (Lord Lytton) famous poem, from new 
plates, with one hundred and sixty new Mlus- 
trations by the most famous American artists. 
Elegantly and appropriately bound, with 
full gilt edges, in box. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price, in cloth, 


JAMES 


No PENNA., 





’ i $6 00 
R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 





J. B. Lippincett & Co. 


7145. & 717 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
16mo. Fine cloth. $1.00. Being the 7hirteenth 
Volume of “Foreign Classics for English Readers.” 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


“This delightful little book may be likened to a 
dainty miniature,—graceful, sympathetic in its interpre- 
tation, not hesitating to reveal the less entrancing fea- 
tures, but blending the whole into a thing of beauty. ... 
The volume is one that every young woman will read 
with pleasure and profit.”—Boston Traveller. 


SWEDENBORG ANDTHE NEWAGE. 


Or, “THE Hoty City NEw JeRUSALEM.” What it 
Is, and When and How it “Comes Down from God 
out of Heaven;” and Swedenborg and his Mission 
in Relation to it. With an Introduction on God and 
Man. By the Rev. E. A. BEAMAN, author of “The 
River of Life,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 
Paper cover. 60 cents. 


THE TWO ORATIONS ON THE 
CROWN. 
‘Eschines and Demosthenes. 
By Gro. W. BIDDLE. 1I2mo. 
TREASURY OF FAIRY TALES, 
IN WorDs OF ONE SYLLABLE. By I[ARRrET B. AuDu- 
BON. Illustrated. Small gto. Extra cloth. $2.00. 
GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


Or, HELD IN BonpaGe. A Tale of the Day, 


A New Translation. 
Extra cloth. $1.50. 


By 


“QOurpA,” author of “Under Two Flags,” “Strath- | 

more,” “In a Winter City,” etc. Cheap Edition. | 

12mo. Paper cover. 60 cents. 
as 








NOW PUBLISHING: 


Condensations of the Works and Lives of the 
Great Modern Writers. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS, 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


Extra cloth, 


The purpose of this series is to present in a con- 
venient and attractive form a synopsis of the lives and 
works of the great writers of Europe—who they were 
and what they wrote. 


16mo. $1.00 per volume. 





VOLUMES NOW READY : 


1, DANTE. 2. VOLTAIRE. 3. PASCAL. 
PETRARCH. 5. GOETHE. 
6. MOLIERE. 7, MONTAIGNE. 8. RABELAIS, 
9. CALDERON. ro. SAINT SIMON. 
11, CERVANTES. 
CORNEILLE AND RACINE. 
13, MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 
VOLUMES IN PREPARATION: 
1g. LA FONTAINE AND THE FRENCH 
FABULIST. 
15. SCHILLER. 16. ROUSSEAU. 


72. 





“Should find a wide field of circulation, and should 
not fail of reaching young students at least. No reader 
of taste can find these anything but delightful works, and 
well worthy his attention.” —Soston Evening Traveller. 

«“ The idea of presenting in this cheap and popular form 
the characteristics, the sketch of the lives, and analyses of 
the writings of the great authors of a past generation, so 
as to make the public familiar with their best works, and 
the leading events of their lives, is an excellent one, and 
has so far been well carried out.”—Chicago Advance. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, 


715 & 717 Market St, 





Ist, 1881. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 
| In order to protect ourselves, as well as our patrons, 
| from the many base imitations of our Bread suld under 
| imitations of our label, we have adopted an additional 


label, as per accompanying cut: 


oui asund 


And for the present the ONLY GENUINE VIENNA 
BREAD bears TWO labels. Send your orders for our 
BREAD, ROLLS, BREAD CRUMBS, and ZWIE- 
BACK BISCUITS, and for 


OUR OWN MIXTURE OF FLOUR, 
to 253 and 259 North Broad Street. 





All first-class Grocers keep our products. 
FLEISCHMANN’S VIENNA MODEL BAKERY, 
C. EDELHEIM, Prop. 


—THE— 


| WILLTAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND EncINE BuiLpine 
Company, 





| PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO,, 


| _.ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1821, intel 
JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO., 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 
Giesler & Cos Blue Seal, Blue Seal“ Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
oe communication with all the ee houses in the city, 


YOUNG MEN | 


Practically Educated for Business, at 
CRITTENDEN’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
1131 Chestnut St., corner of 12th, 
—38th YEAR— 
Students received at any time. Separate Instruction by the 
Term, or for Special Branches. Circulars free. 


LEARY’S— 
OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 9 South Ninth Street, 
First Store bel. Market St., Phila, 
MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
RIGGS & BRO. ier Fk 
Watches and Jewelry Repairea. 
Eis DRET HS’ *SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 
AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING a VENTILATING, 


| 
| Wood's American Kitchener Ra 
gt SOU 7 FOURTH STREET. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post- Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 























